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THERE are great truths awaiting our re- 
search. We cannot grasp them all at once, 
and perhaps never completely. But we 
should ever be searching for truth. To be 
receptive to truth is a great thing. A great 
writer says: ‘ Truth is not conquered, it is 
read, It comes to earnest, humble seekers.” 





REVERENCE AND Respect,—There is spe- 
cial need in this country, and in this age, 
that the reverence of children should be 
trained. The reverent attitude of mind and 
speech toward God or man, seems to be very 
unpopular just now. This fact does not 
augur well forthe future, and the best efforts 
of our schools should be turned to its cor- 
rection.—E. C. Hewett. 


THe Best Arps ro DiscrpLine.—1. Let the 
teacher teach well. 2. Let him teach order 
and system by being orderly and systema- 
tical himself. 3. Let him provide means to 
keep all profitably and pleasantly employed. 
4. Let him secure the aid of parents and 
school-boards, and work in harmony with 
them. 5. Let him be calm, watchful and 
firm. Above all, let him constantly study 


his profession, remembering that “to edu- 

—2* a child correctly requires deeper and 

profounder thought than to govern a State.” 
—Ed. Record. 








To make a success of the school there are 
essential elements. ‘‘ Yes,” say some, ‘a 
good building.” No, that is not the essen- 
tial. “A learned man as teacher.” No; 
learned men make as great failures as igno- 
rant mer. ‘‘A normal school graduate ?” 
Not essential. A strong publi opinion, 
oto. in favor of education.” ..No, it. chefs, 
but grand successes have been made when 


there was not only indifference but opposi- 
tion. When the teacher rejoices to plant 
truth and see it grow, you have the essential 
thing; with that a school would exist on 
the Sahara desert. 





THE teacher should place’ himself beside 

his pupil in the attitude of a companion in 
study, a fellow-discoverer. He should nei- 
ther feel nor affect the superiority of a mas- 
ter. Being a true teacher, whatever he has 
learned cannot but have shown him how 
much remains to be known, how small his 
acquirements, compared with the vastness 
of krowledge. Honest humility does not 
lessen respect nor impair power ; it increases 
them. ‘Che young are often keener than 
their elders in detecting false pretense, and 
it is only a semblance of respect they accord 
it. 
But it should be the chief aim of the 
teacher, not to preserve his dignity, but his 
teaching power. By the familiar attitude 
of a co-learner and the frank confession of 
ignorance when it exists, he inspires in the 
pupil a nearly absolute trust when knowl- 
edge of a subject is affirmed, The pupil 
reasons, ‘‘ When he doesn’t know, he says 
so; when he pretends to know, he surely 
does:” This truthfulness, moreover, evokes 
a like characteristic in the pupil ; he realizes 
that ignorance is not a disgrace, but the at- 
tempt to conceal it is. Best of all, this posi- 
tion of equality taken by the teacher is most 
encouraging and helpful to the pupil. One 
learns to climb confidently with the strong 
guide beside him as he never would if only 
beckoned to from above. 





Tue Presbyterians have always been noted 
for their love of education. In 1879 the Erie 
Synod met at Meadville, Pa., and considered 
the subject of the Kindergarten. To express 
the mind of the Synod they say: 

“* How little idea the mass of mankind have of 
the powers, capabilities and possibilities of a little 
child ! We should all see this if we would only 
humbly, prayerfully, on our bended knees, honest- 
ly study what our heavenly Father has put there. 
The fact that the mass of children makes so little 
progress is only the proof of our own stupidity, if 
not wickedness, in perverting this marvellous cre- 
ation of God into a dull, stupid, perverse, wicked 
boy or girl. Will any one ponder the huge fact 
that the average child of three or four or six months 
can read that wondrous page, its mother’s face, 
long before it can utter one single word t—and the 
other fact that it will speak Chinese, or Hin- 
dustanee, or French, or German, or English, and 
this with entire accuracy, if only its mother or its 
nurse does so? What is there on earth that con- 
tains such vast possibilities as alittle child’s mind 
and yet is studied with so little ititelligence and 
wisdom?t By the time it is six or seven years old, 
through our perverse ignorance and stupidity, it is 
ordinarily dull, naughty and unfit to go to school, 
and the best years of its life are absolutely lost, and 
worse than Tost, for its faculties are blunted and 
the school- -room, with its rigid severity and enfore- 
ed silence, becomes a place 
No wonder the chil 
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an hour and then int» an equally well-conducted 
primary school, as usually managed, and note the 
difference. No wonder intelligent parents who 
once get their eyes opened are willing to make al- 
most any sacrifice to secure this priceless boon for 
their little ones. 

“Why should we, and how long shall we, as in- 
telligent people, continue to support the high 
schools, which hardly reach three per cent. of the 
school population, and yet absorb so large a pro- 
portion of the very best teaching force and so large 
a part of the school funds, and neglect this new 
system wuich would reach every little child in the 
State, at the very age when it is only a trouble and 
care to its parents and when its mind is in the 
most plastic state? How long shall we continue to 
stultify them by our negligence and wicked ignor- 
ance, and let them, especially the children of the 
poor, the laboring class and the degraded, grow up 
in ignorance of everything good, only to fill up the 
ranks of our criminal population? It is in this as- 
pect that this subject appeals to us as ministers 
and Christian people. Your Committee believe 
that there is no department of our labor for the 
good of our fellow-men that will yield in so shorta 
time such noble and blessed results to the Church 
and the world as the thorough introduction of this 
system into all our primary, educational and nor 
mal school projects. They, therefore, recommend 
the following resolutions : 

“* Resolved, That this Synod commends to its 
ministers, elders and churches the cause of secular 
education, especially as connected with our public 
schools, as worthy of their continued sympathy 
and co-operation, especially with teachers’ conven- 
tions, and in every way in their power giving the 
teachers and schools their cordial support. 

“* Resolved, That the new system of education 
for very little children, called the Kincergarten or 
Froebel system, is worthy of the confidence and 
support of our churches, congregations and the 
community generally, and that we shall hail with 
pleasure the day when it can be by law engrafted 
on our State common-school system.” 





HOW WILL THEY DEVELOP? 





Many a teacher has stood before his school 
and felt a sadness steal over him that he 
could in no way resist, There are great 
powers and capacities existing in yonder 
boy, there are wonderful possibilities in yon- 
der child. Those two who sit side by side ; 
what will be their future? 

Look back ten years, teacher, and do you 
not feel sore at heart? You did your best, 
God knows, but why did James ——, a very 
pleasing, interesting boy, take first to tobac- 
co, then to beer, then to whiskey, so that 
now when you meet him he wears the look 
of a hardened criminal? You cannot an- 
swer; you wish he was once more in. the 
pleasant state he then was. You would like 
to try your power again. 

The truth may be stated as follows* every 
individual at some time stands where two 
ways diverge—one is the right and the other 
is the wrong way. To cause to choose the 
right path should be the effort of the teach- 
er. Deep impressions cause this choice to 
become a habit, Hence the effort to fix deep 


_|impressions in the heart. Fix earnestness 


as a trait of the character. They will de- 


in| velop ; if they develop with earnest purposes, 
Jthen you need not fear. 
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LETTERS FROM NORMALVILLE, No. XVII, 





The Cook County Normal School is fortunate in 
possessing so enthusiastic a teacher. of Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy as Mr. W. C. Dodge. He 
was born in Oswego Co., N. Y:, and tame with his 
parents at an early age to Cook County, Ill., where 
his permanent ‘-home~has--been ever sinee: _ Like 
most teachers who make a mark, he began by 
teaching a district. school. After graduating 
from. .the . Cook County Normal School,. he 
taught, in, the, public , schools for two years; 


.then. studied for awhile in the Illinois State 


University, then in the School of Mines, New York. 
For.two years he. was engaged in the mines of Col- 
erado, and has taught in several schools for short 


periods. ...., 
Seven years ago he became an instructor of Na- 
tural Sciences in this school. During that time he 


has been the means of securing for the institution 
a practical chemical laboratory, and a good supply 
of apparatus for Physics, He aims in his teaching 
thatthe pupil shall learn to do a thing by doing it, 
and in this doing to envolve thought. 

In Chemistry his classes gain a foundation for 
afterwork, by first discussing the Theory of Chem- 
istry ; seeond, the Relation of Chemistry to Phys- 
ies; third becoming familiar with the principal 
symbols, With this foundation, the rext step is to 
perform simple experiments with chemicals to see 
thereffects produced by: their union, the reactions 
being. written out. .\fter.a sufficient number of 
experiments have been made, the analysis of sub- 


_stanees, to find what metals and acids are present, 


is commenced. The results are written out. The 
next step is analyzing for the separation of several 
metals and acids, the results of which are.also 
written out by-the pupils. The making of gasses 
and experiments with the same, follow as the next 
step. After this, the examination of waters and 
the analysis of the solid matter found comes as an 
interesting part of the course, The manufacturing 
of,simple chemical apparatus, in the industrial 


.reom, proves of much interest and benefit to the 


pupils. Material. substances, such as building 
stones, other rocks, and ores, so far as possible. are 
now given for analysis, during which work the 


», physical as well as the chemical properties are ex- 


For example,.a class may 
;be at work on copper. The metal is examined as 
to,its physical properties and uses, Then the cop- 
per ores are examined, the elements with which 
copper is combined are found, and the mineral 
classified. Silver, iron, lead, and their compounds 
may be takén up in the same way. 

In Physics the first work is in the way of experi- 


amined and discussed. 


— ments madein the class by the pupils. A record 


of these experiments is made by the class. When 
some facility has been gained in this direction, sub- 


‘jects aré written out and the apparatus’ used is 


‘drawn. Then problems are originated and solved 


under each case. In the Industrial Room appara- 
tus is made by the students, first for the school and 


‘then for themselves., Some of this apparatus con- 
»sists of, water wheels, wind-mills, syphons, pumps, 


and scales, quite ingeniously and accurately made. 
Let us visit the class in Physics. There are sixty 


_ pupils from the C Class in the Normal department, 
’ seated in semi-circles in front of the teacher’s table. 
“The experiment’ is with a piece of ‘lead shaped 
‘ike a cup. The purpose is to show whether 
A piece of lead in this form will displace as much 


water aa will,a piece of lead of the same. quantity 
in solid form. Questions. are. asked of various 


members, as they volunteer answers, discussions 
. are started, which call forth many strong opinions. 


Experiments are also made by the teacher with 


es and glass jars containing water. Enough is 


‘left undecided to afford thought for the pupils at 


their homes. One or two are assigned the pleasant | 


\ work 6f making a leaden cup, with which they 
‘are to'experiment out of school, and to report the 
_-results of the experiments at the next class meet- 
= — seen is to be written out by 


Text, books are absent from 


the class and stated lessons are unknown. The 
principal laws of Physics are discovered by the 
pupils, by means of a series of closely related ex- 
periments, and by careful questions leading out 
and up to knowledge desired, in a way delightfully 
different from the cramming methods ad ap old 
way of teaching. 

In the Chemical Laboratory may be seen pupils 
at-all hours.of the day at. work, each at his own- 
table, performing all the steps in the analysis of 
simple substances. Each pupil is provided with a 
fixed wash-bow], attached to receiving and waste 
‘water-pipes, a full supply of reagents arranged on 
shelves in neat glass stcppered bottles, labelled 
with the chemical symbols. There are test tube 
holders and cleaners, and lamps, in short all the 
tools necessary for work. Each.pupil is previded 
with a written scheme from which he works—ana- 
lyzing substance after substance, as fast or as. slow- 
ly as he pleases. The interest taken by their learn- 
ing to do by doing is truly surprising. Quite 
young pupils seem to understand and to enter into 
the ‘‘sport” with as much zest as do the older 
pupils. In addition to the classes from the Normal 
department, Mr. Dodge has classes in Physics, com- 
posed of pupils from the Grammar-rooms. The 
same method is employed with them as with the 
older pupils, Thediscussion among the little folks 
about coal, where from, how gotten, and how used; 
about iron, lead, copper, etc.; about the forces of 
winds, of water, and of air are very amusing as 
well as instructive to a visiter. These classes fur- 
nish an excellent study in Psychology. The pecu- 
liar thing observable in the teaching of Mr. Dodge’s 
classes, as indeed, in the majority of the regular 
classes throughout. the school, is the lack of self- 
consciousness upon the part of the pupils, the eager- 
ness with which they take part in the discussions, 
and the amount of original thinking done. To.get 
thought, and to learn to do by doing, are the two 
great principles underlying Mr. Dodge’s work. The 


acquiring of knowledge for knowledge’s sake is en- 
tirely ignored. I. W. Frrou. | 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 


What is the New Education? There are three 
classes of persons who ask this question. 

There are men who have no faith in education— 
who think it a mere grinding of facts into the 
memory ; some of this class go se far as to believe 
that schools are mainly to give a certain part of the 
community a chance to earn their living. These 
have a contempt for education at all times, for the 
New Education a supreme contempt. Such men 
are found in city schools that are rarely visited, or 
in towns! where little attention is paid to eduea- 
tion. 

There are mcn who have system in them, if not 
genius, Their main idea of a school is that it isa 
place where the children in lots of forty or fifty are 
put under the care of a teacher; that each has a 
book and each recites lessons; they are to learn to 
sit still and study. This is the traditional teacher; 
he looks upon a boy as a being capable of absorbing 
the knowledge certain text-books contain. When 
he has got him able to read in Smith’s Reader, 
cipher in Brown’s Arithmetic, answer the questions 
in Jones’ Geographies, he can do no more for him— 
for that is all he knows himself. These are the 
Routinists, The ‘system ” as usually administer- 
— in our cities is sure to produce such men. They 
want to know nothing of the New Education. 
They say, ‘‘ We are not employed to educate—if 
we should educate we would lose our places.” 

There are those who look upon children as capa- 
ble of growth, They place them in circumstances 
that favor that growth. They study the child’s 
method of acquiring knowledge and copy nature’s 
processes. The supreme good of the child, mental, 
moral and physical, is what they aim at, and not’ 
‘his power to answer certain questions. These are 
interested to hear of any method of benefitting the 
child; with sincere hearts they desire to know 
what is meant by the New Education. 

Were it not for this latter class the New Educa- 








‘tion movement would not be possible. It is very 


fortunate that it is on the increase. An educational 

movement has been in progress in this country for 
fifty years. No one contributed so much to this as 
Horace Mann, #nd yet no one was more thoroughly 
hated by the teachers of his day than this same un- 
tiring reformer. He found the schools were mere 
lesson mills, and his righteous soul was grieved. 
He pointed out the real meaning of the term educa- 
tion, and left a deep impress on his-time by doing 
that. The ‘‘Mann movement” propagated itself 
into all New England and the Middle States. His 
influence led to the study of Pestalozzi, and an 
arithmetic was published by Warren Colburn that 
had a mighty influence on thousands of teaehers. 

David: P. Rage often declared he had learned hoy to 
teach from the mede employed in that volume. This 
was a time of progress, but.a reactiongetiin. Our 
common school system expanded with immense 
rapidity ; teachers, instead of coming from the col- 
leges, came from anywhere and everywhere, as 
school. hoards chose... We. now. see we went back- 
ward form any years in education, although schools, 
scholars.and teachers increased, It was a time of 
general over-doing and ill judgment; mental arith- 
metic was overdone, grammar was overdone, spell- 
ing was overdone. In fact, education Was neglect- 
ed and the lesson-mills were doing a staving busi- 
ness. The effort of Prof. Sheldon at Oswego to in- 
troduce Pestalozzi’s plans was the only notable 
break in the dark sky. 

But all of this time there were some who had 
‘not bowed the neck to Baal:” they looked over 
the land in sore amazement and cried, ‘‘ How long, 
Oh Lord, how long?” Somewhere about 1870, or 
perhaps a few years before, a new influence, was 
felt. It came this time from the dissemination of 
the doctrines of Freebel. Not that Freebelism at- 
tained any hold of the schools, but Frosbel com- 
pelled the discussion of education again.. This 
movement steadily gained force; in several quar- 
ters men were found who had courage to break 
away from the stony routinism that prevailed— the 
lessor grinding— and plan from the standpoint of 
the pupil himself! A bold innovation, and only 
capable of succeeding when school boards leſt mat- 
ters to their principal or superintendent. In vari- 
ous points there were efforts..to ‘‘ educate;” these 
seemed to increase in number. Cleveland came 
prominently into view, then Quincy, and many 
others. 

A careful examination of the methods and ideas 
of the earnest men and women who are the forces 
underlying the present movement show that, their 
methods and ideas deserve the term, the “ New 
Education.” The tiew application given ‘to well- 
established principles is one of the marked features 
of the movement. But the foundation is the new 
: pirit in each and all of these brave workmen and 
workwomen, It matters little what principles one 
may avow;; it is the spirit one exhibits that affects 
others. Education had fallen into a ‘‘ style,” it 
was not adapted to the nature of the child at all. 
The movement increased in force. As Quincy at- 
tracted much attention, it is, called by some the 
“Quincy movement;” as Col. Parker was superin- 
tendent at Quincy at the time, it is called ‘‘Parker 
ism” by some. But Col. Parker did not originate 
the movement, nor does he claim to have done so. 
The truth is, hundreds of men and wothen were ex- 
perimenting. Could they ‘‘educate” in the school- 
room by means of the lessons? Col. Parker must 
be credited with having set the rock in motion, for 
the edicational processes at Quincy were put before 
ithe world, Then ,thousands.cried out, ‘‘ That, is 
what I have been trying to do, but I did not, know 
whether I was right or not!” 

lt is precisely here that the difficulty comes in 
defining the New Education; many are saying, 
\\* Yes; I know what you mean, it is the:way I am 
teaching.” This of course flatters pride but pre- 
vents progress. The New Education is not a new 
style of teaching; if so, it will soon become an Qld 
Education,, Is demands that, its followers should 
‘aim at the moral, mental and, physical growth of 
the child. Hence an investigation of what education 
is, is the thing these teachers put before them. 
A survey the work'dont at varlowé pointe shows 
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the — principles to be pretty uniformly 
adopted : 

1. The@bject of teaching children must be solely to 
educate them. This, it will be seen, does not pro- 
pose the passing of examinations to be the great 
end the teacher aims at. ; 

2. Theamind and body are interdependent. Frem 
this it is*inferred that the mind may be educated 
by a proper employment of the hand. 

3. The.pupil must be put face to face with Nature. 
This puts thé pupil ih the footsteps of the artist, 
poet, scientist. Where could he better be? He 
brings in leaves, rocks, insects; builds with sand, 
etc , etc.» 

4. The-truth he learns must be gained by the 
operations of his own mind, at first hand. This 
leaves his -«memery undistended with unusable 
facts. © 

5. The pupil must consider and manage his own 
moral relations to other pupils. This involves the 
subject of self-control, etc. 

The New Education cannot be defined in a single 
line—if it could the nearest approach would be ‘‘the 
employment of natural processes.” 


> 
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NOTES ON EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


By Pror. T. J. Gray, St. Cloud Normal School, 
Minnesota. 

Judging others by myself, I assume that all in- 
terested or engaged in a common work desire to 
know the modus operandi by which results are 
reached by others in the actual application’ of 
means to ends. For this reason, I have ventured 
to submit a brief outline of a few points used be- 
fore my class on the Science of Education. These 
are offered not by way of discussion, but rather to 
indicate the line of thought followed in the inves- 
tigation of the subject, and cover only the matter 
of the introductory lecture. It is from the conflu- 
ence of many little rills that the great river is 
formed, 86 must it be in the evolution of that body 
of educational doctrine which shall finally consti- 
tute the Science of Education. 

The term Education, when correctly derived from 
ediico, signifying the giving of nourishment, as of 
a mother to her child, and not from ediico, to draw 
or lead out, contains the genuine 1dea of the true 
province of education. Mull has well expressed it 
in his terse definition: ‘‘ Education is all that we 
do for ourselves, and all that is done for us by 
others, for the purpose of bringing us nearer to the 
perfection of our nature.” Aristotle conveys the 
idea thus: “* Man becomes what he is by nature, 
habit, instruction ; the last two together vonstitute 
education, and they must always accompany each 
other.” Kant clearly states it thus: ‘There is 
within every mind a divine ideal, the type after 
which he was created, the germs of a perfect per. 
son; and it is the office of education to favor and 
direct these germs.” 

The analogy drawn from plant life beautifully 
conveys the thought: 

|. The seed is endowed with certain potentiali- 
ties, determining each plant after its kind. 

2. In the process of growth it shows a selective 
power, and a power of converting its sustenance 
into its own self. A potato and a rcse, growing 
side by side, under the same condit.ons of soil and 
climate, develop each after its own nature. 

3. The plant clearly evinces an inherent power, 
or law, leading to an ideal result. That a perfect 
plant is never seen, is due to retarding influences 
from without, and not to a lack of perfection in the 
law of its being... 

4. This development is thus seen to be dependent 

upon the supply of the uecessary conditions, 
-' Whence it appears that education, regarded as 
an end, is the attainment of the ideal toward which 
the inherent law of our being — our develop. 
ment. 

Regarded: as a means, — consists in the 
supply of the mecenmary evnditions to induce this 
growth, | 


Tm :order te comprehend: the ideal: side.of educe- | 
-tion, the‘powers and possibilities of the heing of 








man must be understood. Hence the ground of 
necessity of educational psychology. 

That education as-a means may be compre- 
hended, the limitations of the development of our 
being under the conditions of our environment, as 
we find it, must be taken into the account, Herein 
lie the principles which shall determine the relative 
values of studies, and of the various modes of 
school organization and supervision. Upon this 
ground must be built up both a correct curriculum 
of studies and their true order in a course of in- 
struction. But in the application of these results 
to the uses of instruction, the greatest economy 
for the child must be attained. Hence there must 
follow a rational doctrine of method, which shall 
bear fruit in the very highest art, as skill in teach- 
ing and managing schools. 

These several points cover the ground of the 
who, the what and the how. This I conceive to be 
a correct though very brief statement of the gen- 
eral problem of education. It is doubtless true 
that the opinion of some of our best thinkers in 
this province, that the claims of modern education 
are often false, is well founded. It is folly for us 
to pretend to the right of. discovery in perhaps 
either of the three fields, but it is equally true that 
every great invention, discovery or production, in 
any department of thought, has been rather new 
combinations of long known truths, than the evo- 
lution of original ideas out of nothing. It would 
be as absurd to deny to Shakespeure the quality of 


originality, as to deny to the educational systems 


of the nineteenth century the right of being called 
the New Education. 

It is said that the human mind has been made an 
objeet of the closest study, by the great thinkers 
of the race, for two thousand years and more, and 
that the talk about psychology as a study of im- 
portance is nonsense. This may be true; but it is 
the especial glory of to-day that the claim of deter- 
mining the great problems of education upon the 
basis of the laws of mind has been squarely made. 
It is not enough to read Hamilton, or Kant, or 
Plato; what bearing has mind-knowledge upon the 
teaching of and discipline of the school? is the 
great question. It is, as it were, the applications 
of the truths of mechanics to bridge-building. In 
a word, it is the clear conception of the locus of 
the science of teaching in the great sphere of 
thought. 

This conception I endeavor to make plain to my 
students. To enable them to see that no means 
taken to educate the child are to be used without a 
knowledge of their relations to those underlying 
truths. Such terms as mind, reason, perception, 
imagination, memory, emotions, intuitions, and 
volitions, are taught, not by definition first, but by 
experience in the act itself. 

I would lay it down as a principle, that the true 
professional knowledge of a branch of study is at- 
tained when the teacher is able to recognize the 
various mental states involved in acquiring it, and 
not till then. Men could sail by the stars quite as 
well if they thought them to revolve around the 
earth, but scarcely anyone would claim that such 
knowledge would have a scientific ba-is. Unfor- 
tunately, the psychologist seems not yet born who 
is able to formulate such a science of education as 
is plainly needed; and, in the meantime, teachers 
like myself must grope our way as best we can. 
When this man shall come, who will come, he will 

see clearly the relations of such a science to the 
already well cultivated field of psychology; he will 
give us a strictly scientific, though simple, termin- 
ology, and will establish educational doctrines upon 
the eternal verities of things. We shall be rid, in 
part at least, of much of the disgusting goody- 
goody moralizing upon the work of the school. 
We shail rise to. a higher code than the ever-recur- 
ring thou shalt and thou shalt not, you must and 
you must not, you should, you should not, and you 
ought and you ‘ought’n-to,” all of which form 
four-fifths of the talks and articles on education, 
until one’s moral gastronomic muscle can be con- 
trolled no longer. 

But I find J have already exceeded my space, and 
have not said half that. intended to. Nothing of 


how I carried my class out into, the consideration 
of how this division of the field into its three-fold 
parts applies to their work in the school-room and 
to the general problem of teaching school. 
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‘‘ DEAD” LANGUAGES. 


By Mrs. Estser W. MarTuews. 
Not long since a young graduate from a classical 
course in one of the most noted of our higher in- 
stitutions of learning told me how he regretted 
that he had wasted his time in securing a claasic- 
al education while neglecting that which would 
have prepared him for the conflict of business life, 
as had entered and found it in the New West. 
He has much to learn, and in his first practical 
business life he finds his Latin and Greek laughed 
at by those upon whom he is dependent for em- 
ployment. 
There is now too much of a disposition to ‘take 
up” a study just for the name of the thing, and to 
make a display of knowledge, creating, possibly, 
in the minds of those who really hunger for the un- 
attainable a feeling of jealously or awe. In com- 
mon with others, I once learned to recite, parrot 
like, conjugations, declensions, to translate. exer- 
cises, later to read(!) with the grammar by my 
side. I was told that I had been mentally trained. 
Such mental training! I learned to ‘‘ memorize,” 
but not to think nor study, nor to apply these 
rules to my own language, spoken or written. 
How much better to train our young people direct- 
ly for the business of life. They cannot afford to 
bury their time in the grave of the dead past. They 
must be fitting themselves for the active future. 

Not long since it was my misfortune to accept 
the charge of what was called the ‘‘ Academical 
Department” in an institution of learning which is 
widely advertised, sends out a catalogue with a 
‘course of study ” capable of paralyzing or soft- 
ening a common every day brain. 

The ‘‘Course” included—Latin and Greek gram- 
mar and reader, Cesar, Sallust, Cicero, Xenophon, 
Virgil, Homer, Plato, Livy, Guizot, Horace, Her- 
odotus, a little English interspersed, mostly mathe- 
matical and physical. No English grammar or 
rhetoric or reading, and one term of ten weeks 
given to English literature. 

Too often are children robbed of days, weeks, 
months, and even years of valuable time in the 
growing and developing period of their lives by 
educational experimenters, forced out of school in- 
toa real world to earn their bread but illy prepared 
to meet its demands upon them; all this that some 
narrow-minded person might ride his ‘thobby,” 
In certain celebrated academical departments I 
have found pupils unable to read intelligently the 
simplest English text, or to make the simplest com- 
putations in arithmetic, nor could they distinguish 
a noun from any other “part of speech,” and had 
but a faint conception of the first elements of geo- 
graphy, yet they had * passed” inro the Latin 
reader, and some of them were even in Cicero, 
Cesar, and Xenophon. 

As Mr. Adams says “* life is limited,” and 1 would 
ask if we can afford, in the face of the fact that we 
cannot, if we would, gain all of human knowledge, 
nor give it, to so educate our young people that 
they will know less than the ancients, and be igno- 
rant of the things which have been learned sinee 
ancient times, and are of practical and pleasurable 
value in business, social, or intellectual life. Can 
we afford to cultivate memory at the expense of 
thought ? 


WHEN work comes into a house to stay, 
Then want will speedily flee ~~ 
But let Master Work once ate 

And want will in at the w —— * 


A apy of long experience in teaching said in our 
hearing, recently: “The human family should’ be 
sifted, and the very best taken for teachers.” She 
was iight. The best men and women should be the 
teachers of the race. What high trusts they hold, 
and what grand opportunities lie open before them! 
Oh for a generation of teachers fully awake to their 











opportunities and responsibilities !—« he Moderator, 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


For the SopooL JouRNAL. 
LESSONS IN READING. 


FOURTH READER OLASS. 

To read is to comprehend the thoughts of another. 
To read for another's benefit there must be such an 
enunciation of these thoughts that the hearer will 
comprehend them readily. In both cases the 
comprehension of the thought lies at the bottom. 
It is not possible to read without that. Hence the 
effort in teaching reading must be to cause the com- 
prehension of the thoughts on the printed pages. 

To enable the pupil to comprehend the thoughts 
on the written page is to educate him. It is really 
a very great work. It demands ingenuity and 
skill of the highest kind. For he must get into the 
shoes, as it were, of the writer of the piece, and 
look at things from his standpoint. 

So that a proper teaching of reading is more 
difficult than teaching arithmetic or geography, or 
any other study. It is like teaching Butler’s Anal- 
ogy, or Payley’s Evidences, or Abercrombie’s Men- 
tal Philosophy, to higher classes. The pupil must 
be taught to wrestle with the thought of the writer. 
He must be taught to pierce into the sentence and 
comprehend what is meant; and it must enter into 
his expression as a living reality. Is this possible ? 
Itis. But~ 

1. There is usually too much space passed over 
by reading classes. 

2. The habit of investigation is not encouraged. 

8. The mode of criticism is too often very bad— 
by the pupil. ‘He reads too fast.” ‘He didn’t 
stop at the commas,” etc. 

4. The investigation ends too often with the mean- 
ing of the words. 

5. The meaning does not enter into the pupil’s ex- 
perience at all. 

6. The exercise does not rise to thought-grasping; 
it keeps on the level of word-pronouncing. 

To explain what reading is more plainly, let Long- 
fellow’s poem be taken, ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith :” 

‘* Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands. 

The smith, a mighty man is he 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands.” 

The poem is found in every Fourth Reader, and 
those who want to comprehend the discussion 
should turn to it and have it open before them. 
The teacher will need to understand psychology, 
though the pupil need not. He need not be fright- 
ened at the word psychology; he need not have 
read Kant, Spencer, or Parerk to comprehend this 
matter. But he must know that when a piece like 
this poem is before one who understands, or tries 
to understand it, it gives rise to ideas. These ideas 
are of power, beauty, relation, truth, contrast, etc. 
The more skillfully the poem is written, the 
higher is the range of ideas, the higher the faculties 
it appeals to. 

The teacher, knowing this, will act accordingly. 
He sees what there is that arouses the idea of power, 
and labors until the pupil sees it, too; and so of the 
other elements of the poem. The verse may be 
written on the black-board, or it may be learned. 
There are no objections to the latter, though some 
make them. Many good teachers learn the verse 
themselves, so they are not tied tothe book. They 
stand before the class: 

What is the subject? Who wrote the poem ¢ 
(Here some would follow with questions about 
Longfellow, ete. but this is all wrong; it diverts 
the class from the poem; it uses reading-time for 
an improper purpose. Let Longfellow be one of the 
subjects made into a “ topical exercise.” See this 
subject elsewhere.) What does a blacksmith do ⸗ 
Why village blacksmith: What is a smithy? 
Why is it under a chestnut tree ? 

Now, it may not be true that the shop Longfellow 
described stood under a chestnut tree, but the 
writer has a right to introduce a tree in order to 
arouse ideas of beauty, because those ideas please 

and eJevate the mind. Hence if the pupil fails 
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answer, ask him, Why does a girl put roses in her 
hair? Why do we hang picturesinaroom? Why 
do we plant rose bushes around a house? He will 
soon see that the poet had weighty reasons for paint- 
ing in this little touch of nature at the very outset. 

Once seeing and understanding this. children will 
enter into the inner spirit of poetry not only, but 
all writing. Let it not be supposed that a child 
cannot understand this nature, A genuine teacher 
can make deep problems plain. They will love 
poetry when they see the poet paints trees, flowers, 
and nature generally in his poems. 

Why a spreading tree ? Suppose he began with 
the smithy instead of the tree? What sort of a 
building is a smithy’s generally? (Here comes up 
the idea resulting from contrast. The pupil may 
be asked questions to develop contrast, beginning 
with the concrete. Have you tasted honey and 
then vinegar ? Have you put your hands in hot 
and then in cold water? Have you seen a hand 
somely dressed person and then one in rags! Have 
you felt happy and then miserable? Why does the 
poet put a rude, rough building under a beautiful, 
spreading chestnut tree ?) 

Then will follow questions on the other lines 
until the pupils are interested in the poem, and 
comprehend the poet’s work. An endless amount 
of questioning could be directed to the structure 
and meaning of the lines. Let the pupil find out 
for himself. If he cannot comprehend your ques- 
tions, go back to one more concrete and lead up. 

Supposing that the pupil comprehends the thought 
in the poem, there still remains the expressing of 
that thought. The teacher should, long before this 
poem was before his class, have given them (and if 
other pupils are in the room, them also) instruction 
in articulation, inflection, pauses, and emphasis. 
The vocals, sub-vocals, and aspirates should be 
exercised upon daily, combinations should be put 
on charts (see charts), such as, ‘‘ Fife and steel, and 
trump and drum;” ‘One and two, and three and 
four;’ ‘‘Our glorious flag in splendor fiies;” 
‘“* Amidst the wildest, fiercest blasts,” and practiced. 

Another chart should be devoted to examples of 
inflection, such as, ‘‘Is the gentleman done?” 
“ Charge; Chester, charge !”. ‘‘On, Stanley, on !” 
Another chart should be devoted to examples de- 
manding pauses, such as, ‘‘ They tell us, sir, that 
we are weak”; *“‘The blades of heroes fence it 
round”; '‘*On Linden when the sun waslow”:; ‘‘ To 
err is human; to forgive divine’; ‘‘He found— 
nothing.” Another chart will contain examples of 
emphases. 

The class being well prepared to comprehend the 





need of inflection, emphasis, and pauses, may be 


questioned on the stanza. A light perpendicular 
pencil mark may indicate where the pauses are, a 
horizontal where the emphasis is to be laid. A 
pupil will read a line and then the teacher will tell 
him as to his tone, pitch, etc. The tone must be a 
pleasing one; to secure this it is sometimes well to 
chant the lines. 

If the pupil emphasizes ‘‘ under” too much, the 
teacher replies: ‘‘ No one affirmed it was above the 
tree.” In this way the pupil learns that his em- 
phasis, inflections, etc., form a natural language of 
themselves. 

1. When any pupil reads a single line right tell 
the class, not that they may merely imitate, but 
find the reason. 

2. Make reading (a) an intellectual exercise, (b) 


an artistic one also. 
8. Be sure to interest the pupils. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 


THE SOUDAN. 

The ‘Soudan ” embraces all of that region which 
‘comprises the deserts of Nubia, Libya, the ancient 
Meroe, Dongola, Kordofan, Darfur, Senaar, and the 
entire Nile Basin, bordered on east and southeast 
by Abyssinia, and elsewhere by doubtful frontiers. 
The Red Sea alone confines the Egyptian limits to 
an unquestionable line. 

The Atbara River and its tributaries cut through 
a large area of deep soil, through which, in the 
course of ages, they have excavated valleys of 
great depth and width. The contents of these cut- 
tings have been delivered upon the low lands of 
Egypt at the period of inundations. The Blue Nile 
is also a mud’ carrier; the White Nile carries no 
mud, but contains an excess of vegetable matter 
suspended in fine particles—minute globules of 
green matter which have the appearance of germs, 
and which render the water impure. 

When the two rivers meet at the Khartoum 
junction, the water of the Blue Nile, which con- 
tains lime, appears to coagulate the albuminous 
matter in the White Nile, which is precipitated and 
forms a deposit, after which the true Nile formed 
by the two rivers, becomes wholesome and remains 
comparatively clear until it meets the muddy At- 
bara. 

The Nile Basin comprises a great variety of tribes, 
Bedouin, Bishareens, Hadendowas, Jahleens, Dabai- 
nas, Shookereeahs, Beni Amers, Kunanas, Roofars, 
Hamadas, Hamrans, Hallongas and Abbabiebs. 
Those north of the Equator to the Blue Nile are 
more or less of the Negro type; but the deserts are 








peopled with Arabe of distinct origin. The inhabi- 
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tants of Dongola possess a language of their own, 
while all other Arab tribes, excepting the Haden- 
dowas, speak Arabic. 

The occupations of these races depends mainly 
upon their localities. Those lands which are well 
watered by a periodical rainfall are cultivated with 
dhurra (sorghum), sesame, cotton, and a variety of 
native produce, while the desert Arabs are mainly 
employed in pastoral pursuits, breeding camels, 
sheep, goats, and cattle. An immense area of wild 
desert is required for the grazing of such flocks and 
herds. The stunted shrubs and the scant herbage 
which are found within the hollows are quickly de- 
voured by the hungry animals. The Arabs must 
continually move their camps in search of fresh 
pasturage; and the sufferings of the half-starved 
beasts are intensified by the distance from water. In 
many places the cattle drink only upon alternate 
days, and must then march twenty miles to the 
watering-place. 

The Arabs are nomadic probably more from ne- 
cessity than from an instinctive desire to wander, 
and a supply of water for irrigation would attract 
them to settle permanently as cultivators of the 
soil. There are certain seasons when it becomes 
imperative to remove the cattle from rich lands in- 
to the sandy deserts, at the approach of the periodi- 
cal rains, to avoid the mud or to escape from the 
dreaded scourge, the fly; but this would not affect 
those who remained behind to cultivate corn and 
cotton during the favorable time. 

Nothing has been done by the Government to en- 
courage the industry of the people. Before the 
rainy season the surface of the parched earth is 
_ simply scratched by a small hoe, and a few grains 
of dhurra are dropped into a hole hardly one inch 
in depth, at distances of about two feet. 

The rain commences toward the end of May, and 
in a few days the dhurra shoots appear, and aided 
by a warm sun and.a rich soil, grow with extreme 
rapidity to the height of nine or ten feet, one head 
of which sometimes produces as many as 4,840 
grains. Cotton and all other vegetation grows 
with similar vigor after the commencement of the 
rains. 

Whenever the rainfall is regular the country is 
immensely fertile; therefore the Soudan may be 
divided into two portions—the great deserts, which 
are beyond the rainy zone, and consequently arid, 
and the Southern provinces within that peal 
which are capable of great agricultural develop- 
ment. This fertile portion, which is almost unlim- 
ited, is separated by the enormous extent of burn- 
ing sand from Lower Egypt, and would, in the 
absence of the camel, be like an ocean devoid of 
vessels, the desert being a barrier absolutely im- 
passable by man. During the hottest months the 


camel will travel a distance of 120 miles, with a len 


load of 400 Ibs., without drinking until the fourth 
day. Horses can be taken across such deserts only 
through the aid of the camels to transport the 
water for them. 

The Soudan ‘must be regarded as a rich country 
to which there is practically no access, but which 
would be of the greatest value if developed by 
modern engineering. Thwure is probably no other 
country so eminently adapted for the cultivation 
of cotton as the Soudan; the soil is extremely rich, 
the climate is perfection, as there is a perfect dry- 
ness in the atmosphere which, during the process 
of ripening and gathering, is indispensable. The 
cotton can be dried, cleaned and packed without a 
moment’s hindrance from adverse weather. Flax 
and hemp could be produced to any extent upon the 
flat soil bordering the Atbara river. ~ 

This is confined to those districts which are be- 
neath the influence of the rainy zone; but there are 
other lands, equally rich and capable of produc- 
tion, which could be cultivated by artificial irriga- 
tion. 


It is proposed to celebratéin 1892, the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America by Cristopher 
Columbus. The King of Spain thinks that the cere- 
monies ought to be held in his country, but others think 


that New York, *‘ the 
science, and the great em 





of commerce, arts and 
um of all that is wonder- 





ful on this continent,” is the proper place. 
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OPENING EXERCISES. 


Two things areto be reached by opening exercises ; 
the pupil is to be interested in the school, and 
morally and spiritually uplifted. It is admitted 
that it is not easy to attain both of these, but some 
are more successful than others. The custom of 
reading the Scriptures and offering a prayer has 
the appearance of religion and sanctity ; but it has 
been found by teachers that the heart of the boy 
is not reached thereby; it looked well, but did not 
cultivate him morally as was expected. What 
shall be done at the opening of the school? It isan 
important question. 

Some teachers have been quite skeptical as to any 
good coming from set religious exercises, and only 
continue them to prevent clamor on the part of the 
people who can talk if they cannot comprehend the 
circumstances of the case. The writer remembers 
when his school-ma’am kneeled on the floor and 
offered a prayer for her pupils; she was ashy young 
woman, and he now thinks it must have cost her a 
great effort. In spite of this the older boys con- 
sidered it a good time to throw paper wads. It was 
supposed by that community that these prayers 
had a good effect on those rude fellows, but the 
writer doubts it. That same community is now 
satisfied with a few verses from the Scriptures, 
read by the teacher, and the singing of a Moody 
and Sankey hymn. 

It is being admitted that the amount of religious, 
moral, or spiritual good that may be imparted in 
the ten minutes before school, is limited. It is 
gradually coming into the minds of the people that 
the school should make a decided impression on 
the moral character of the pupil by the whole course 
of proceedure, not leaning on the morning exercises 
too heavily for this purpose. This has made a4 
change in the exercises, and in the mode of continu- 
ing them. The teacher now aims at interesting the 
pupil in the school, in his companions, in the teacher, 
in the examiners, and in himself. Some touch the 
higher faculties of the pupil, and some the lower 
ones, He does the pupil the most good who reaches 
the higher faculties, 

1. Let all be encouraged to come in good season, 
Allow the pupils to move about in the school-room 
and talk with their companions. Some will not 
allow a pupil to speak unless it is about a lesson, 
ete. All this is ill-judged. Remember that the 
pupil is a human being. If possible, the teacher 
should talk with individual members of the school 
Some have been absent. Where? Some have been 
sick. Are they well? Some have news. What? 

2. A bell is struck five minutes before school time 
to invite those outside to enter. 

8. A bell is struck two minutes before nine for si- 


ce. 
4. If a piano or organ is in the room, a teacher or 
pupil sits at that, and at nine precisely plays the 
opening piece of music. This may be one well- 
known tothe pupils: ‘“We Meet Again in Gladness ;” 
or, ‘* Father of Mercies, Hear Thy Children Calling,” 
or some of the more appropriate Moody and Sankey 
hymns. (These are frequently used injudiciously ; 
the most sacred sentiments are sung in a business 
way, and all reverence is gone.) 

5. As soon as this is finished, let the pupils recite 
in concert something they have learned, usually 
from the Bible: ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd.” The 
Beatitudes, ““‘Though I have the gift of tongues,” 
etc,, etc, These are beautiful passages that may 
be copied in their books and read over and over 
until they can recite them together. 

6. The teacher and the pupils then recite the 
‘“‘ Lord’s Prayer.” 

7. A piece of music follows. Thenm‘* Americ,” 
or “Scatter the Gems of the Beautiful,” or “‘ The 
Dearest Spot on Earth to Me,” or pieées of a similar 
sort, possessing beautiful sentiments that appeal to 
the heart. 

8 Then ‘‘ Quotations” are called for. 

9. Then *‘ News of the Day.” 

10. Then the teacher may speak, if he is sure he 
has ‘the gift.” Let him not give an exhortation, 
or a'sermon, but a ‘* talk” out of the fullness of his 
heart—two minutes long. 


re 





11. Then a single verse is sung, and the school 
work is taken up. 

It is of thé highest importance that all this pro- 
ceeds without a break. Let it be planned out, let 
the pupils know what is to be done, drill them for 
their parts, so all will go off smoothly. Then, when 
the programme is started, let it be rushed through, 
one thing succeeding another with promptness. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
CHARTS. 


In every school charts are indispensable. It was 
once thought that a single chart was enough for a 
school for all time, but a hundred are none too 
many. Let the teacher make them for himeelf, as 
he needs them. He can procure manila paper three 
feet wide and four feet long; buy this by the roll. 
Have a board table made, the top 3 feet by 4; or 
have the top only made, and when it is be used lay 
it across the desks; or use a blackboard if you 
must. Have a try-square, three feet long, and 
some neat brushes. 

First, tack the paper flat and even to the edge of 
the table; then by means of the try-square rule 
light lines with a pencil. Next, with a brush 
dipped in ink, make the letters in that marking 
type used by expressmen. By practice a very neat 
style can be gained. Of course, if you can afford 
to use a stencil so much the better; I am supposing 
you cannot. 

The first chart should display the Elementary 
Sounds of the English language. They may be 
found in any reader. They will appear as below : 








TONICS, 
A asin ale. I asin pin, 
A “ father. O * note, 
A). Se Gell, O * move. 
A ‘* fat. 0 ** not, 
E ‘** mete. U “* tune. 
E ‘* met. D «4, ah 
I " pine. U * rule, 
SUB-TONIOS. 
B asin ball. R asin run. 
Dp. .% @ V “« vat. 
eS  *“(@iae, N — 
J — —— i 
L. .:.“*...,iag, Z “* _zend. 
M ‘“ man, Z ‘* azure. 
N ‘.. 2a Th ‘* thou, 
ng “ sing. Ch ‘* . church, 
ATONIOS. 
P asin pipe. S asin cease. 
T “* tart. B%> he 
K *‘* coke, ee thin. 
Bice) oe Sh “ push. 
COMPOUNDS. 


Oi asin oil. 
TO USE THIS CHART. 

1. The teacher will stand before the school with 
a pointer in his hand and give the first sound of A, 
and have the pupils imitate him; then the second, 
third and fourth, and so on. Ina similar way he 
will take up the sub-tonics and the atonics. 

2. He will then begin with the tonics, and put B 
before each; as ba (a long), ba (@ in father), ba (a 
in ball), ba (a in at), etc. Then put D before each; 
then G; then J, etc. 

8. Begin by putting 'B after each of the tonics; 
then D, etc. 

4. Then employ the atonics in a similar way. 

5. When these are learned there should be a 
daily exercise consisting of the above four exercises. 
It will take two or three minutes only. 





“Love to parents and others, friendship, kind- 
ness, gentleness, obedience, honesty, truthfulness, 
generosity, self-denial, neatness, diligence, etc., are 
cultivated in children, not so much by’ direct ex- 
hortation and formal precept, as by resorting to 
expedients that will call these affections and quali- 
ties into exercise.” 

‘THE wisest person is not the one who carries 
the greatest amount of information about with 
him, but the one who knows best wherw to find it 
when he wants it,” 
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For the ScHooL JOURNAL. * 
TOPICAL EXERCISES. 





The term ‘‘topical exercises” is used by some 
teachers to cover ‘talk’ by pupils. The former 


term is not very clear, and the term “pupil talks ” 
is much more deseriptive of the facts. 


Each pupil, even the youngest, selects some 
theme, and when called on, either at his:seat.or on 
the platform, states his thoughts in the best man- 
The teacher should keep a book, and 
in one column put a list of subjects, and opposite 
in another column, let the pupil put ‘his name and 
the date when he sélected it. The same may be 


ner possible. 


taken by a second pupil three weeks afterward. 


In this book the teacher should gather subjects for 
talks. They should be classified under Literary, 
Biographical, Historical, Geographical, Scientific, 


Humoreus Anecdotes, etc. 


The pupil generally selects his own subjects, but} . 
he may be assisted. He then looks in some cyclo-} 
pedia for his materials. I encourgaged the use of 
scrap-books, and so all of my pupils made scrap- 
books. They selected from these books things that 
In 
this case the subject goes intothe ‘* Subject-book,” 
and the scrap-book is referred to with page, etc., so 


suited them and told them in their own words. 


that any one else can get the same information at 
another time. 

This plan secures two resnits: (1) It gives the 
pupils power to describe. (2) It increases thestock 
of general knowledge wonderfully. No talk is over 
a@ minute long, usually, but some are two and even 
three minutes. In a school of 40 pupils, during the 
year, there 130 biographies, 30 battles, 20 literary, 
200 stories, 80 humiorous, 300: geographical, 117 sci+ 
entific, and 20 local. This is an average of about 
five per day. The “local” referred to was con- 
cerning the town, people, manufactures, etc. 

In given these ‘‘ talks” the pupil should stand 
in a natural aftitude and speak naturally and easi- 
ly. At first there will be diffidence and awkward- 
ness; these will disappear by practice. 


EASY EXPERIMENTS. 


Double Convex Lens.—Take two watch crystals, 
one slightly smaller than the other, and place them 
together in water, the convex surfaces turned out- 
ward. When all the air is expelled they will ad- 





here, and form a magnifying lens, or a burning 


(sun) glass. If a bubbleof air is allowed to remain, 
the lens can be used as a water-level. ‘ Why do not 
the crystals separate ? 

To Make Glass.—Mix sand and potash; place the 
mixture in a coal fire. Glass will be formed. 


Spontaneous Combustion with Green Flame.— 
Wrap some crystals «f nitrate of copper in tin foil, 
such as is used for tobacco packages, moisten it, 
and soon the whole will burst into a green flame. 

Mliminating Gas.—Fill the bow! of a tobacco 
pipe with coal dust, cover 1t with clay and place it 
in the fire. As soon as heated, carburetted hydro- 
gen gas, the same as that which is used for illumin- 
atin g purposes, will be given off, at the stem ofthe 
pipe, which can be lit. Bituminous coal is best. 

Chlorine Gas.—Put a small handful of salt ina 
saucer, and pour upon it sufficient sulphuric acid to 
cover the salt. Place the saucer on a hot stove. 
Fumes of chlorine gas will come off. These fumes 
will disinfect the room, or, if the saucer be covered 
and a dampened flower or piece of colored calico 
suspended inside, it will be bleached. 

Combination Color Top.—Cut a pasteboard dise, 
a foot in diameter, and paint one-third red, another 
blue, the other yellow. ..Make a spinning top of the 
dise, and cause it. to revolve rapidly. The three 

colors will combine and form white. 


“NG one can know how.t6 eal with a deitaquént 
unless he knows all the circumstances of the vase, 
the previous occurrences to the child during the 

i co isposition of th tion of the child, and the influences 
—— which @ has been surrounded all his life.”— 








‘Tue man who invented the cord and hook 
fastener received en for his m'vention and’ a 
— — him a millionairo. 


| ‘The 48th began in 1888 and the 49th will begin in 1885. 


ee 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





ROOM AT THE TOP. 


FOR RECITATION. 


N ee me wind the crowd, lad, 
our life won't tell ; 
—* Work 2 one for all that, 
To him who doeth it well. 


Fancy the world a hill, ‘lad, 
Look where 


the millions sto 
You'll find the crowd at the ao lad ; 
But there ’s always room at the top. 


Courage urage, and faith, and patience! 
ere is space in the o d world yet ; 
You stand a better chance, lad, 

The further along you get. 
Keep your eye on the — lad, 

gl arer despair or dro 

—— path leads upwards— 
s always room at the top. 





LOOK UP. 





FOR DECLAMATION. 

The elements of true manhood and true womanhood 
will be found in those people who always look up. 
Whether you are old or young, rich or poor, let it be 
your motto to look up and not down. No matter if the 
sea has swallowed your property, or the fires have con- 
sumed your dwellings, look up—take fresh courage. Is 
your name a by-word ora reproach? Look up. to the 
purity of the skies, and let its image be reflected in your 
heart. Detraction then will rebound from your bosom, 
Are you trod upon by the strong? Look up-—push up— 
and you will stand as strong as he. Are you crowded 
out of the society of the rich? Look up, and soon your 
society will be coveted. Whatever may be your circum- 
stances or condition in life, always make it a point to 
look up—to rise higher and higher—and you will 
attain your fondest expectations. Success may be 
slow, but sure. It wil! come. Heaven is on the side of 
those who look up. 





INTERESTING FACTS. 


THE estimated average for 1880 is $16.88 specie per 
capita in the United States. Director Burchard of the 
United States Mint, estimates the total coin circulation, 
July 1, 1883, in the United States, at about $765,000,000, 
of which $537,000,000 is gold, and $228,000,000 is silver 
coin. Mr. Fremantle, of the Royal Mint, estimates 
that the coin in England at the close of 1882 was $648,. 
805,000 sterling gold, and $95,720,000 sterling silver. 
France, at the same date, is estimated to have $878,- 
000,000 in: gold and $540,000,000 in silver. The total 
gold and silver coin and bullion in 88 countries, as far 
as known, on that date, is estimated at $1,839,833, 
440; while the paper money circulation in those coun- 
tries is $8,038,746,463. The total value of property is, 
by the census of 1870, thirty billions. 
OLEOMARGARINE.—At the time of the siege of Paris, 
the supply of butter being wholly insufficient, Mons- 
Mege discovered that by removing the stearine from 
beef fat, a good imitation of butter might be made from 
the two remaining elements, oleine and margarine. 
There are now many oleomargarine factories. The 
fresh fat is taken directly to the oleomargarine factory 
and thrown into great vats filled with clean ice-water. 
There it lies. until it is thoroughly chilled, when it is 
taken out and laid on tables. All discolored bits and 
shreds of meat are carefully removed, and then it is 
thrown into large kettles, heated by means of steam 
pipes, and is there beaten by revolving paddles for 
some hours, when the oil is drawn off, ladled out into 
cleap white cloths, and by the application of pressure 
is separated from the stearine. The oil is next run off 
into tierces, where it soon hardens, and is taken direct- 
ly to the ‘churning factory, where it is run into the 
great churns, with milk and a certain proportion of 
dairy butter and yellow coloring matter. After churn- 
ing, the mixture is drawn off into tubs or vats of ice- 
water clearand cold. It now appears to be a mass of 
rich, deliciouslooking butter, which is salted and pack- 
ed into tube He must be an expert who can tell this 
| butter fromedairy butter. 

 CongreséThe first U. 8. Congress met on the 4th of 
March, 1789, at the beginning of Washington’s Admin- 
istration. The duration of each Congress is two years, 
corresponding with the terms of the Representatives. 
Thus the 2nd Congress began in 1791, the 8rd in 17938. 





| There are two regular sessions of each Congress ; the 





begins in December of the van yeas and closesin March 
of the odd year. Additional sessions can be called by 
the President whenever public business demands it, 

As soon as Congress meets for a session each house 
proceeds to organize, The House must first elect a 
Speaker, or chairman. The Vice-President is always 
president of the Senate. Each chairman then proceeds 
to appoint committees to attend to the various business- 
es. There are Committees on Appropriations, on Priv- 
ileges and Elections, foreign Relations, Finance, Com- 
merce, Naval Affairs, Post Offices, and many more. In 
the Senate committees are usually chosen by ballot. In 
the House they are appointed by the Speaker. As soon 
as the business of organzation is over, the presentation 
of bills 1s inorder. There are always hundreds more of 
these than can be attended to. More than 4,500 bills, 
mostly of a private nature, were introduced im the 
House the present session. Less than 200 have been 
acted upon, Each member is anxious {to get the first 
chance to introduce his favorite one. As these are in- 
troduced they are referred to the committees under 
whose department they fall. Sometimes one party 1s 
anxious that a bill from the other side shall not pass 
and delays the business as long as possible. 

The present Congress has been giving a great deal of 
attention to the National Banking Bill, and the revision 
of the tariff during the last two weeks. The Manning 
and Chalmers election case has, consumed much time. 
Each claimed to be legally elected for Mississippi, and 
the House has to decide the matter; the Naval Appro- 
priation bill and the Pension bill occasion much dis- 
cussion. Week before last a bill asking for the admis- 
sion of Dakota into the Union was in troduced in the 
Senate. During the past week the Senate has passed 
the Banking Bill, which provides that the banks may 
issue circulating notes to the full amount of the sum 
they deposit in the U. 8. Treasury as security. Hereto- 
fore they have been allowed to issue only 75, 80 or 90 per 
cent. of the amount deposited, the rate depending upon 
thatamount. A billalso passed to provide steel cruisers 
for the navy.—The House has passed a bill providing 
for ascertaining the cause and cure, and preventing the 
spread, of contagious diseases among cattle. The Pension 
Bill has also received attention. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Feb. 27.—The English advanced from Trinkitat to attack the 
rebels.— Wm. H. Hunt, U. 8. Minister to Russia, is dead. 

Feb. 28.—The resolution for a prohibition amendment was de- 
feated in the Albany Assembly. 

Feb. 29.—More dynamite plots have been discovered. Many of 
the machines are made in this country. It is reported that Eng- 
land is about to ask the U.8. to suppress their manufacture.— 
Action has begun at Trinkitat. 

March 1.—The rebels were defeated by the British forces near 
Trinkitat yesterday.—Longfellow’s bust was unveiled in West- 
minster Abbey. 

March 2.—The British forces entered Tokar.—A disastrous fire 
occurred in Utica. 

March 3.—A blizzard in Dakota; trains blockaded. Eastern 
Canada is buried under the snow. The people along the St. Law- 
rence get out of the houses through the attic windows. 

March 4.—The Government of Manitoba, Can., has been in- 
formed that it will be held responsible for any disturbance in 
that Province.—The sixth anniversary of the coronation of Pope 
Leo XIIT. was celebrated in Rome. 

(Explain the duties of.a Minister of State; Prohibition; infer- 








nal machines ; Westminster Abbey and Longfellow ; the Manito- 
ba trouble ; the present Pope.] 

GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 

used by the liye teacher after iE morning exercises, 
By San be ao thie Gat and distributed mong © class, or 
one may be written on the black-board each day, 


Peace of mind is: given us all by faithful labor for 
good ends.—J. F, CLARKE. 
Kuinp hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots ; 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 

DEPENDENCE on others is a bad breakfast and a worse 
supper.—JOHN PLOUGHMAN. 
Ir is excellent to have a giant’s strength, but it is 
tyrannous to use it like a tyrant.—SHAKESPEARE 
IF there is any person whom you dislike, that is the 
person of whom you ought never to speak eval. 
KNOWLEDGE is proud that he has learned so much, 
Wisdom is bh le that he know no more, —COWPER. 

Every individual has a place to fill in the 
world, and is important in some respect, whether 
he chooses to be so or npt.—HaWTHORNE. 

LiFE is a volume 
FR re youth to old age ; 
ear forms a chapter, 
day is a page, 
iG useless is or lo~ 

Nach thing in its is best ; 





first begins on the first Monday of December of the odd 
year and closes the 4th of the next March, the second 


And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens ani supports the rest. 
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“EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ELSEWHERE. 

Cuicaco.—A new course of study is being planned 
for theschools. It is thought that this course will be 
more in accord with the ‘‘New Education” than the 
former one. 

Norta CaRoLina.—The Normal Schools get $800, and 
the Graded Schools $2,700, of the Peabody Fund this 
year, also 12 scholarships in the Nashville (Tenn.) Nor- 
mal College, worth $200 each. 

ILLINOIS.—Miss Wiley, Supt. of Warren County is 
said to have slightly thinned out the teachers of that 
county, and raised the average wages by advancing the 
requirements for teachers’ certificates. 

NEBRASxA.—The Central Association met at Harvard 
Jan. 12, and discussed the aims of the Association, its 
relation to educational interests in the State, spelling 
reform, spectrum analysis and the co-operation of teach- 
ers and parents. 


PENN.—The High School of Allentown has just opened 
a library of nearly 400 carefully selected volumes, be- 
sides two sets of cyclopedias. Pupils and teachers have 
been laboring for over a year, by means of entertain- 
ments and otherwise, to raise the funds. 

Mo.—The result of an investigation of the Kansas City 
schools in reference to the prevalence of myopia shows 
some schools entirely free from it, but much appears 
to be due to the poor light, poor ventilation and strain- 
ing of the eyes to work at a glistening blackboard. 

Conn.—The number of children of school age during 
the past year is 149,466, and ninety per cent, of these 
were registered in various institutions, The enforce- 
ment of the law prohibiting the enployment of young 
children in manufactories and trades has greatly reduced 
the per centage of illiteracy. 

Sr. Lovuis.—There is a demand for a department in 
the public school library for books on manual training. 
The Mechanics’ Exchange of St. Louis have appointed 
a committee to show the School Board “the neccessity 
for a more practical education of the youths,” and to 
ask it to consider the feasibility of establishing manual 
training schools. 

N. Y. State.—The spring session of the Rensselaer 
County Teachers’ Institute is to be held at Lansingburgh, 
March 24-28. Conductors Dr. J. H. French and Prof. 
C. T. Barnes. Trustees are especially invited io be 
present on Thursday. Supt. Rugyles will be present 
and will explain the bearings of the recent changes in 
school law upon the work of the schools, 

MicH.—At the Van Buren County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion it was asked, ‘‘Should we oblige children to go 
through a syllogistic statement of a problem, or should 
we allow them to give simply the results? To oblige 
the child to give a formal statement of each step con- 
fuses him. To muke ready reckoners let conclusions 
come lightniug-like, by a sort of intuitional process, 
which is the essence of expertness.” 

InDIANA.—A committee of the State Association of 
Teachers appointed for the purpose of looking to the 
improvement of school-grounds recommends that the 
second Friday in April be set apart as Arbor Day, 
to be observed in the planting of shrubs and trees and 
otherwise ornamenting the school-grounds. A program 
of appropriate exersises will be sent out by the Supt. of 
Public Instruction, containing a recommendation of 
the Governor. 


POPULATION AND ILLITERACY OF DIFFERENT COUN- 
TRIES.—Russia has a population of 98,700,000, 91 per 
cent. can neither read nor write.--Great Britain and 
Treland has a population of 35,250,000, 46 per cent. can 
neither read nur write.—China has a population of 410,- 
000,000, 28 per cent. can neither read nor write.--United 
States has a population of 50,200,000, 20 per cent. can 
neither read nor write.—Japan has a population of 36,- 
800,000, 16 per cent. ean neither read nor write.—Ger- 
many has a population of 45,194,000, 12 per cent. can 
neither read nor write.—N. C. Educational Journal. 

Boston.—The sewing committee report 76,417 articles 
made by the pupils during the year ending in Sept. ’83. 
These articles include aprons, bags..curtains, dresses 
sacques and underclothing, handkerchiefs, doll’s cloth- 
ing, and repairing. The work; is thoroughly appreciat- 





ed in the homes of the children, where the practical 


value of such instruction to girls of all classes is often 
very obvious. The city owns 111 sets of First Readers 
and 72 of Second Readers, which are regularly sent 
from one primary school to another ou the first school- 
day of each month. 

N. V. Stars—The Albany Co., Institute was held at 





Coeymans, Feb 10-15, instructors French and Bouton in 
charge. The subjects of language, geography and mor- 
al training were discussed. The teachers pronounc- 
ed the work very practical. On Tuesday evening Prof, 
Cassetcy, of the Boy’s Academy, lectured on ‘‘ Expand- 
ed Life;” We dnesday evéning, Prof: Bouton on ‘‘Beau- 
ty,” and Thursday, Dr. French on “Boys and Girls.” 
Dr. Bouton’s lecture was so thoroughly enjoyed by the 
teachers that they will request him to publish it. The 
teachers organized a society for home study. 

Port CHESTER.—One hundred and fifty teachers met 
March 1, 1884, in the Presbyterian Church for institute 
work. Miss E. B. Camp taught a class of children in 
Word and Phonic Reading. Miss 8. E. Pinks follow- 
ed with a number lesson. Prof. Smith lectured on 
‘*Methods of Teaching Drawing ;” Prof. Seward ex- 


*| plained the Tonic Sol-Fa Method. There ‘was a paper 


on ‘‘ Methods in High School Work,” by E. R. Shaw, 
of Yonkers, which excited active thought. Principal 
Drum mond, supported by the Board, has certainly set a 
worthy example. He and his teachers meet once every 
week and study how to reach the child. They have de- 
termined to make the school pleasant for children, 
Carpers at the New Education should visit Port Chester, 

N. Y. State.—Newark has a school commissioner with 
a capacity for work, that is not common even among so 
industrious a class of people as those he represents, and 
the result is a visible effect throughout the schools under 
his supervision. The standard to-day is higher than 
when, two years since, he entered upon his duties, He 
thinks, and he encourages, nay, compels bis teachers to 
do likewise. The Village Board of Education has also 
started from its seeming lethargy on school; matters, 
and has appointed a visiting committee for each de- 
partment of the Union School, from among its patrons, 
who are te visit their respective departments once a 
month and report on the sanitary condition, the pro- 
gress made, and the needs of the department. The 
building is, at present, greatly overcrowded, particu- 
larly in the first grade departments, and the teachers, 
as a rule, are as poorly paid as they are overworked, 
Miss Eaton, who has been Preceptress for so long, has 
resigned. The Institute is to be held here beginning 
April 14, conducted by Prof’s. Johonnot and Lantry. 

NEW JERSEY.—From the interesting report of Prest, 
Hasbrouck we learn the normal school is in a flourish- 
ing condition, 166 pupils being in attendance, There 
are two courses, elementary and advanced, each of two 
years, but no pupil studies the art of teaching until the 
last term. This ought to be remedied. A large pum- 
ber do not graduate ; where will they learn the art of 
teaching? We do not believe in the doctrine that the 
well-instructed pupil will in consequence be a good 
teacher. We believe teachingis an art. In the closing 
exercises were six essays, but none were on Education. 
Prest. Hasbrouck is an able man. but we should hke to 
see him put the art of education in the fore-front at 
Trenton. 

The Union County Teachers’ Association met at Kliza- 
beth, March 1, There was an address by Edwin Shep- 
herd on ‘*‘ Penmanship,” and one by R. A. Dunham on 
‘* The Churacter and Dignity of the Profession,” 

CuicaGco.—The fact that Col. Parker will be at Normal- 
ville this summer, at the head of the summer institute, 
instead of at Martha’s Vineyard gs giving much sati¢- 
faction to western teachers. A large attendence is ex- 
pected.—The 15th of February was a visitor's day at 
Normalville. State Supt. Raab and Prof. Holt of Boston, 
were present. To the pupils of the school assembled in 
the afternoon. Superintendent Raab made a few re- 
marks, showing his entire sympathy with Col. Parker 
and his work. Prof. Holt gave one of his inimitable 
singing lessons to a class of small children. The 26th 
ol February was Director’s day, all the members of the 
Board, except two beimg present, in an official capacity ; 
they expressed their satisfaction in the school and its 
work. On Dickens’ day, Col. Parker, Mrs. Parker, and 
Miss Wheeler read selections from Dickens. ~The 
students quoted from the same author and told -anec- 
dotes about him. On Lincoln's day, Washington's day, 
and Longfellow’s day appropriate sentiments and —* 
dotes were offered, All inquirers 
accommodations for the summer itute are — me 


to Col. Parker, who will have circular giving full parti- 
cuiars. 


sors contains many valuable hints for teac ers. Here 


are a few on Reading: Each'new word learned is a help | ard ! 


to the learning of analogous words. The skill of the | Seot. 
teacher is shown in the selection of such new 
will present the fewest to” the 


ords as|J0°%- 
Talk- 


—— 


BosToy.—The annual report of the Board of Superyi-’ 


and in both the teacber’s aim should always be to assist 
the pupil in the expression of his own thought. When- 
ever they have read an interesting story, they should 
be allowed to tell it in their own way to the class. 
Pupils should be given something to think about; then 
led to express their thoughts naturally and. currectly. 
This will lead them to strive during study hours to 
gather the thought of the writer rather than the words, 
knowing that in recitation they can readily clothe it in 


.| their own language. Spelling: Two classes of words 


should be dealt with in teaching spelling, viz; those 
whose meaning is familiar through daily use, and those 
partially familiar throu~h frequent hearing. 
may well be left until they are demanded. The spefling 
of the first class may be taught by giving them in sen- 
tences or disconnectedly. The secoud should only be 
taught in connection with sentence-making. A spell- 
ing book so arranged that the vocabu'ary adapted ‘to 
one grade could be found m some convenient form, 
would be of great value to the teacher; but no spelling 
book sbould be used to the exclusion of all other modes 
of teaching spelling. 

Penn.—At the Dauphin County Teachers’ Institute 
the subject of National Aid was discussed, Mr. Worley 
said, the argument sometimes used that such an en- 
dowment was unwarranted by the Constitution was un- 
founded. The avowed object of the Constitution was 
to ‘‘éstablish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, and promote general 
welfare.” Are not all these objects attainable in their 
fullest sense only when the people are educated and in- 
telligent? Where the Constitution grants Congress 
power to provide an army, navy, or establish military 
tribunals, the language is precise, the hmit closely de- 
fined, But whenever the grants of pewer concern the 
well being of the people there is an amplitude of ex- 
pression adapted to the demands of an increasing popu- 
lation and advancing civilization. Millions are appro- 
priated every. year for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors ; are they more essential to ‘‘common defense 
and general welfare” than the education of the people? 
In order to maintain a true republic the people must be 
intelligent and upright. ‘‘School-houses are the Re- 
public's line of fortifications.” The object.for which 
the Cunstitution and the Government were established 
can be best secured by a proper endowment of the edu- 
cational system of the country, and under the Constitu- 
taon the general Government has ample power to do it. 
A resolution embodying these sentiments and inviting 
educators to unite in impressing this truth on Congress 
was adopted by the Institute. 

CINCINNATI.—The report of Supt. of Schools Peaslee, 
contains valuable information on results of the “new 
educational” methods, also many worthy suggestions. 
Of moral training he says : “‘ The learning ot memory 
gems is one of the best means of mculcating ennobling 
thoughts, and with exercises appropriate to the celebra- 
tion of authors’ birthdays and historical readings, will 
accomplish much towards driving out the deplorable 
dime-novel. The schools of Cincinnati observe a nuin- 
ber of these birthdays or recognition days, from fifteen 
minutes to half an hour being devoted to the exercises. 
On last Arbor Day the schools planted 'fifty groups of trees 
in honor of different authors, Each group is marked 
with.a stone bearing the author’s name, and that of the 
schovl planting the group. Since 1872 the Union Board 
of High Schools have required no ‘per cent.’ exam- 
ination in history for the admission of pupils to the High 
School. Recently, however, they passed a resolution 
requiring such an examination. This action has ealled 
forth from Supt. Peaslee a strong plea in favor of 
no per cent. requirement, based upon a comparison of 
results of the old and the new methods of instruction. 
When the pupils were required to memorize all dates, 
names of persons, and descriptions of events they lost all 
interest in the subject, and acquired a dislike for it, 
made no investigation outside of the text-books, and 
cared for noconnected reading on historical subjects. 
As soon asthe per cent. requirement was withdrawn 
the teachers changed their method of mstruction. Bidg- 
raphy was made the soul of bistory. The children 
were encouraged to read historical #nd biographical 
works outside of school, and give sketches of distin- 
guished persons and events of which they read, either 
orally.to the classes, or in written abstracts. . The: re- 
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will to letters and ——— —— 
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How and where can we best spend a library fund of 
five or ten dollars? 

Elmira, Mitchell County, Kans. W. A. WEBSTER. 

[Would advise you to subscribe to some of the young 
‘people’s periodicals, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass.; 
$1.75. ; Harper’s Young People, Harper & Bros., $1.50; 
Wide Awake, D. Lothrop, Boston ; $3.00; St. Nicholas, 
‘The Century Co.,.N. Y.. $3.00 . or our own TREASURE 
‘Trove, 50 cents. For news, The School Herald, W. I: 
‘Chase, Chicago; 75 cents: Any of the following books 
are well suited for a school library. History; ‘‘ Barnes’ 
General History ;” A. S. Barnes & Co., New York ; $1.60, 
Biography: ‘‘ Famous Boys,” Harst & Co., New York ; 
$1.00. Travel: ‘‘Cook’s Voyages Round the World, 
Harper & Bros , New York ; 90 cents, or Bayard Taylor’s 
pooks on Travel; address Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. 
X. Natural History and Miscellany: Hawthorne's 
‘*Wonder Book,” Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.00; 
‘* A World of Wonders,” D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., 
$2.00 ; Woods ‘“‘ Homes Without Hands,” Harper & Bros., 
$4.50; C. C. Coffin’s “Boys of 76,” Harper & Bros., 
$8.00; ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” Hurst & Co., 50 cents. 
Poetry: ‘‘ Child Life,” (Edited by Whittier) Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., or ‘‘ Ballads for Little Folks,” A. and P, 
Carey, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50,—Ep.] 


T use the “ Golden Thoughts” every day, and find 
them a treasury. I can sympathize with that teacher 
who has seven grades in her school. You say we must 
have but four, but Iam unable to crowd all the pupils 
from the First Reader to the Physical Geography and 
Higher Arithmetic into four grades. Some of our 
school friends are trying to relieve us by organizing a 
graded school for all the advanced pupils for four ad- 
joining districts. -I teach all the pupils who are too 
young for text work, orally. I find they afterwards take 
mp the text-book more readily; they learn to measure 
distance with the eye by guessing at the length of lines 
drawn on the blackboard. I organized a Reading Circle 
for my Fifth Reader class. They meet once a week, and 
‘read aloud from subjects chosen previously. Last meet- 
ing we read of birds. We havea president and other 
officers, and each one is called on to tell what he has 
‘béen reading through the week. We allenjoy it. 

A. E. P. 

[Classify according to the ability of the children, not 
according to the series of text-books. It is not neces- 
sary to have a class in each of the readers. Teach inde- 
pendently, using text-books for practice work and ref- 
erence. You are teaching practical arithmetic. A Read- 
ing Circle is an excellent thing. Every school ought to 
have one; it etlucates besides forming a taste for good 
‘reading.—Ep.] 

I have had difficulty in exciting an interest in the 
study of grammar. The pupils view it as a “‘bugbear.” 
T want to do better next term. ‘What means had I best 
adopt to secure the necessary interest? When should 
grammar be made a study distinct from other school- 
work ? J. W. O. 

[Grammar is usually taught too early. The subject 
cannot be discussed at length here. But the example of 
the New York City schools may be cited as showing the 
change that has taken place in public opinion. The 
highest grade in the grammar schools take up formal 
grammar—that is, the classification and government of 
words. Pupils can be taught to classify words, and do it 
with delight ; they may be also taught to show the de- 
pendence of words. See the School Room.—Eb.] 


Please state, through the columns of the SCHOOL 
Jouswal, the meaning of the Fitz-John Porter Bill. 

[At the time of the second battle of Bull Run Fitz- 
John Porter was in command. of the 5th corps of the 
Army of the Potomac, under Gen. Pope, and was or- 
dered to advance to the attack, but for some reason 
failed to obey the order. For this offence he was tried 
. by court-martial and sentenced to be ‘‘cashiered and 


"forever disqualified from holding any office of trust or | 


profit under the government of the United States.” The 
decision evoked much controversy. It was alleged that 
_ there was sufficient reason for his failure to carry out 
_ the commands of his superior officer. A bill has been | 
_ presented to Congress from time to time asking for the 
. reinstatement of Porter to his position ; this was called 
— oe Oe Pe eee 


In regard 10 the, kettle of boiling water problem, I 
would add to Prof. Steele’s explanation, that the kettle 
may be held on the hand as long as the liquid continue 
in. a state of ebulition, but as soon as that ceases, the 
liquid is no longer a sufficient conductor of the heat. I 


have tried the experiment. a number of times and with |- 


the water at different degrees of heat, If the water be 
boiling the kettle may be placed on the hand with im- 
punity, but if hot and not boiling then it may burn. It 
seems to me that the steam in the former case carries 
away the heat. W. A. LESTER. 

Morning Sun. 

Please inform me where (1) * Higginson’s United States 
History,” (2) ‘‘Our Country.” by Mrs. Monroe; (8) 
‘* Stories of American History,” and (4) a book of fairy 
stories, suitable for children to read and reproduce in 
writing. can be gotten. L. 8. A. 

[(@). E. L, Kellogg & Co., $1.50. (2), Lee & Shephad, 
Boston. $1.50. (3), D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 
Folk and Fairy Tales, A. C. Armstrong & Son, N. Y. 
$1.50. (4). Golden Fairy Stories ; White, Stokes & Allen, 
New York. $1.25.—Ep.] 





(1). How many scholars can a teacher do justice to. 
(2). In a school where there are three teachers which do 
you think best, to have three rooms or the two highest 
grades in one with a recitation room for the principal ? 
(8). Should scholar' of 12 years be thoroughly grounded 
in a principle and its application before taking up an- 
other? Ww. O. 

[(1). 40 pupils of the same grade. No more re allowed 
in some schools. (2). Three separate rooms if they 
can be so arranged as to open into one for general exer- 
cises, 3. Yes, if it is not beyond their capacity.—Eb. ] 


(1). Will you please tell my pupils how ‘‘Great Egg 
Harbor,” N. J., got its name? (2). Also how long would 
w% take to send a telegram to England. (3). Where 
can I get a good work on science of familar things? 

L. B. 

{(1). Can not. (2). The transmission of a single signal 
is infinitesimal, but practically, allowing for delays and 
repeating. about two hours. (8). Of Funk & Wagnalls, 
NM. V. ‘‘Science in Short Chapters,” by Matthew W. 


‘What is méant by the “ Bonded Whiskey Bill?” 
B. J. 
[There is a large quantity of whiskey stored in ware- 
houses in Kentucky, the payment of the tax upon 
which has been permitted to be postponed. Each Con- 
gress is petitioned to exterid the time of payment still 
further.—Ep. ] 


‘* [have examined carefully the INsTITUTE and the 
JOURNAL, and my honest conviction is that no live 
teacher can afford to do without one or the other— 
TREASURE TROVE and First TEACHING are invaluable 
aids in primary-school work. G. J. EDGCUMBE, 

Supt. of Benton Harbor Union School. 


(1) How many normal schools are there in the U. 8. 
(2) Where can I get biographies of our leading political 
men. 

[(1) In 1881 there were 113 public and 112 private ones, 
(2) Appleton’s American Cyclopedia.—Eb. ] 


In Feb. 9 JouRNAL.I saw the request for facts relating 
to intemperance as cOmpared with the late war. ‘Dur- 
ing the five years of the war there were 500,000 lives 
lost. In every five years there are the same number 
lost through intemperance. 


(1). How many States are there now in the Union? (2). 
What are the names of the last two admitted and the 
date of their admission ? G. 

[ (1). 88. (2). Nebraska, 1867 and Colorado, 1876.—Ep.] 


Your idea, advanced in last issue of the JouRNAL, 
that the State Supt, should submit a course of study to 
the common schools and issue certificates to those pass- 
ing the same, is good. D. D. C. 


Would like to inquire what normal schools prepare 
their pupils to teach after one term’s study. 
(We know of none.—Eb. ] 


Why is the ‘‘ White House ” so called? 
[Because it is white.—Ep. ] 


Hast is a cable; we weave a thread of it every day, 
and at last cannot break it.—Horace Mann. 
FULL many a gem*of purest ray serene, 
‘The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Fall many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste itefjsweetness on the desert air. 


D. L. 








—Gray. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


THE THIRD MONTH. 


The stormy March is come at last, 
With wind, and —* and dh a skies, 
I hear the rushing of the 
That through the snowy — flies. 
in —* reign of blast and storm, 
many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 
Then sing aloud the gushing rills 
And the full springs, from frest set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are just set out to meet the sea. 
Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft tune of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 
—BRYANT. 








THE SUPERINTENDENT'S VISIT. 


I had been informed that Mr. Baxter drove over 
at the beginning and close of each term, put the 
pupils through the most dreadful “ examins,” and 
gave an indiscriminate “ blowin” up to persons and 
things in the place. It was Friday, and so near 
the close of the afternoon session that I had quite 
dismissed from my mind the contemplation of any 
dread advent for that day. It was just at that 
trying hour when the spelling-classes remained to 
be heard, and teacher and scholars both were con. 
scious, the one with a deep, inward sense of relief, 
the others with many demonstrations of impa- 
tience, that the week was near its close ; and that 
to-morrow would be Saturday and a holiday. 

The door opened, and there, without any previous 
warning, appeared a grim, fierce-looking, little 
man, whom I knew at once to be the ‘‘ Turkey Mo- 
gul,” as he was called. 

The extreme exigency of the case inspired me 
with a certain calmness of despair. Having ad- 
vanced to meet this august personage, conducted 
him to the desk, and placed for him the official 
chair, which he shortly refused. I lifted my eyes, 
‘* prepared for my fate,” to observe what might be 
the condition of my turbulent flock, and lo! all 
the tops, and jew’s-harps, and apples, and whirli- 
gigs, and miniature buzz-saws had disappeared, 
and there was an array of pallid faces bent over 
another array of books—many of the latter were 
upside down, but the effect was unbroken. 

I think Mr. Baxter must have observed the look 
of helpless astonishment that transfixed my fea- 
tures. I certainly saw the shadow of a smile lurl- 
ing in his steel-gray eyes. 

** Yes,” he snarled, addressing the scholars, ‘‘ yes, 
if I didn’t know you, now, and if your books were 
not, most of ’em bottom side up, and if I shouldn't 
be compelled in two minutes to prove the contrary, 
I might possibly imagine you were studying—yes 
—humph.” 

Isaid to Mr. Baxter as cheerfully as possible, 
that ‘‘ we were nearly through with our usual rou- 
tine of classes fur the day, but I should be happy, 
of course, to repeat any of the recitations he might 
care to hear.” 

‘* Would you ?” said he, looking at me not un- 
pleasantly ; ‘‘Do you really ask me to believe that 
—um—m— ?” he murmured, resuming his stern as- 
pect.” Let mesee—Geography—yes, Miss Hunger- 
ford, you may call the first class ih Geography.” 

I did not accuse the Superintendent of Schools 
of malevolent intentions, but I could honestly have 
affirmed that of all the divisions and subdivisions 
of my empire the first class in geography was the 
one least calculated to shine on an occasion like 
the present. 

I groaned inwardly and called them forth. Their 
forlorn and wilted appearance as they formed in 
line, went to my heart. 

“Now, said Mr. Baxter, planting himself firmly, 
with his eyes rather far apart, thrusting his hands 
in his pockets and staring steadily at the shivering 
group from under his awful brows; ‘‘ what is geo- 
graphy ¢ to begin with. That’s the first thing. 
What is Geography?” , 

For a moment there was no reply, I almost be- 








gan to hope there would be none. I felt that here 
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‘* silence was golden,” and if maintained,fall might} It is doubtless true that in most cases neither the PUBLISHERS NOTES. 


be comparatively well; when, to my dismay, there 
was a sort of flank movement in the ranks, 
and the ill-starred Estella raised her hand. 

‘“* Well,” said Mr. Baxter pointing his finger stead- 
fastly at her, ‘‘ You ! you ought toknow. What 
is Geography, eh ?” 

Some faint wreck of an idea, formerly appropriat- 
ed in this connection, floated through Estella’s 
brain. She opened her mouth, and in those loud 
and startling accents for which she was ever dis- 
tinguished, gave utterance tu these remarkable 
words: 

‘* A—round |! like a ball !” 

‘*Mr. Baxter glared fiercely at her for a moment, 
and then permitted his scora to escape in a long, 


* sarcastic hiss. 


**Yess-s-s” said he; ‘‘yes-s-s! around like a 
ball! Do you find it much in your way,eh? Do 
you often give it such a kick as that,eh? Well, 
take your seats |! take your seats |” 

The Superintendent of Schools seemed disinclin- 
ed to make any further catastrophes of this sort. 
but proceeded to discourse to me, aside, in a confi- 
dential grow] on the peculiar and erratic natures of 
my pupils. 

‘Their minds,” he said, with a grim smile, “have 
no receptivity. They must originate, or they do 
naught. Parents’ and children—they are all the 
same. I am convinced that there is no scholar- 
ship to be established here. It has been tried and 
the attempt has failed a hundred times. It’s not in 
the nature of things. Get onthe good side of them, 
that’s all.” 

Finally, he turned to address the children. The 
“‘examins” had certainly not been severe, but 
the “‘ blowin up” was faithfully and liberally per- 
formed. 

“You can’t learn,” said he, ‘‘ that’s a sufficiently 
established fact, but if you misbehave, your teach. 
er is going to write to me, mind ! and I shall come 
down here in my buggy and take you right off to 
Falmouth, where we have a place to keep all 
one saventy boys and girls.”—From ‘‘ Cape Cod 





WHAT STUDIES? 


By Supt. B. B. Syow, Auburn, N. Y. 

It is fair to assume that the large detach- 
ment of children who leave school at the age 
of twelve years, do so to engage in distinctive- 
ly manual employments. What school training is 
best ,adapted to their wants! Manifestly, little 
more can be done, up to this age, than to ground 
the pupil in the so-called “‘ practical studies.” To 
read intelligently, to write legibly, to perform the 
simpler arithmetical processes with fair accuracy. 
comprise about all that can be accomplished. The 
theory ot the ultra-practical thinker, that reading 
at this age should aim at storing the mind with 
facts, that arithmetic should be directed especially 
to proficiency in computations which the pupil will 
be presumed to use in after life, is fallacious. All 
studies are practical which enlarge the scope of the 
child’s comprehension, but in the popular accepta- 

tion of the word, no study is practical. Bacon 
pon: Bie up the whole matter when he said of 
studies, that ‘‘they perfect nature and are per 
fected by experience; they teach not their own 
use; but there is a wisdom without them and above 
them, won by observation.” The legitimate office 
of the public school is the mental and moral devel. 
opment of the pupil. Any study which conduces 
to that end is practical. The movement to engraft 
upon the public school a practical, in the sense of a 
technical education, which has its advocates, is 
visionary. The school may not assume or share 
the province of the workshop, the trades or the 
professions. When the public school has discharged 
its functions, the technical school may supplement 
the work and impart the cunning of the hand. 

As to the fraction of pupils who continue their 
school course beyond the age of the class just con- 
sidered, a still more difficult problem confronts us. 
So far as they may be said to have any aim in life, 
st is to fit themselves for callings in’ which mental 
labor will suffice to lessen manual toil, 





pupils themselves, nor their parents for them, have 
any definite plan for their future career, and 
chance usually determines their destiny, some to 
be clerks, some accountants, some professionals. 
What is a “ practical” course for this class? ‘The 
time remaining for our stewardship is too brief to 
admit of elaborate and complete training in any 
specific line of mental work. But in general, as 
applicable to both sexes, it may be said that studies 
which enlarge the understanding, which develop 
and cultivate a taste and desire for higher intellec- 
tual attainments are most profitable. Habits of 
research, investigation and observation should be 
instilied. It is a better education to know how 
and where to look for facts than to attempt to mem 
orize all facts. Ina word, the finishing work, so 
far as we have to do with it for the pupil, should 
be in the interest of good and intelligent citizen- 
ship. It seems almost as if the Grecian philosopher 
of twenty-two centuries ago was talking to our 
own age, when he taught that ‘‘the merely useful 
or absolutely necessary matters of education are 
not the only ones that deserve attention, but to 
them should be added such as exalt and expand 
the mind and convey a sense of what is beautiful 
and noble. For to be looking everywhere to the 
merely useful is little fitted to form an elevated 
character or a liberal mind.” 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Mme. HOPEKIRK.—We learn that Mme. Helen Hope- 
kirk, the pianist, will iaake her home in this city for 
several years. 

Miss FRANKO’s CONCERT.— A concert is announced by 
Miss Jeanne Franko, for March 22 at Steinway Hall, in 
which she will be assisted by Mr. Emil Schenck, vio- 
loncello; Miss Rachel Franko, soprano, Miss Adele Mar- 
gulies, piano ; Mr. Dulcker, musical director. 

GERGAM anp Harp Mativegs.—A series of afternoon 
concerts at Chickering Hall is announced for March 6 
and the four successive Thursdays. Mr. George Wm. 
Morgan, Miss Maud Morgan and Miss Alice G. Keller 
will furnish organ and harp music, and singing. 

Art Srupenis’ Leacue.—Mr. G. De Forest Brush 
criticized the studies in the Competition Class, Satur- 
day evening, March ist. After the regular criticisms, 
Mr. Brush gave av informal talk upon the subject of 
pictures being artistic and ennobling, which was ap- 
preciated by the students and others present. 

PHILHARMONIC CLUB.—At the fifth concert, Tuesday 
evening, March 11, at Chickering Hall, the club will 
play a Quintett in G minor by Brahms, and a Quartett 
in E flat major by Mozart. A feature of the evening 
will be a Beethoven sonata for violoncelJo and piano, 
played by Mr. Emil Schenck and Mr. Richard Hoffman. 

SympnHony Society.—For the fifth public rehearsal 
and concert, March 7, at 2 o’clock, and March 8, at 
eight o'clock, at the Academy of Music, a program of 
special interest is announced : Overture to “ Der Frei- 
schutz,” by Weber ; the ‘“ First Symphony,” by Liszt ; 
in whichjthe male choir from the Oratorio Society and 
Mr. W. H. Stanley (tenor) will take part: selections 
from “The Childhood of Christ.” by Berlioz, which will 
be heard for the first time in this city. 

Mr. JOSEFFY’s CONCERT.—At his second concert, Feb. 
28, orchestra under Mr. Thomas’ directorship played 
Haydn's G major Symphony, a symphonic poem (Phx- 
ton) by Saint-Saens, and the introduction to ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin.” Also with Mr. Joseffy at the piano, a Beethoven 
concerto (No. 4) and a dainty little “‘ Fairy Tale” by Mr. 
Joseffy. The seven piano solos which followed display- 
ed those excellencies of technique and conception which 
have made Mr, Joseffy so popular. The concert was 
well attended and the audience enthusiastic—the com- 
bination making one of the most brilliant concerts of 
the season. Tuesday evening, March 25, at Steinway 
Hall, Mr. Joseffy will give another concert consisting 
solely of piano selections. 
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hed tee ya ruih we ee 
From the low ’ 
And we iis summit round by round. 
—J, G. HOLLAND 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
AS AN APPETIZER. 


Dr. Mich., says: ‘Iam 
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We propose to give in this column from week to 
week, a few of the many unsolicited letters we receive 
from subscrivers to our publications, com 
to the attention of teachers everywhere. It is aot 
in this,way not only to acknowledge their receipt, bu 
to show that we are very glad of their appreciation. 

I do not think I could teach without the ScHooL 
JOURNAL. I can adopt almost everything I find in it. 
The ideas seem like old friends to me. I look eagerly 
every week for the JOURNAL, Mrs. B. 


I have read ‘“ Talks on Teaching,” which has but 
whetted my appetite for more from the same source, 
Hence I anxiously await ‘“* Quincy methods.” A, M. 8. 

Am making daily use of ‘‘ Talks on Teaching” and 
** School Management,” and only regret that I had not 
had their valuable assistance long ago. A. G. C. 


1 heartily endorse Parker’s book and would I’ke to 
see him ‘‘unbridled ” in this part of the U. 8. 

Chariton Co., Mo. T. 8. Dynes, Supt. 

I consider the SCHOOL JouRNAL the best teacher's pa- 
per I ever saw, and would not be without it for many 
times its cost. Iam an earnest believer in the “ New 
Education,” since I have studied Col. Parker’s book, 
and have read the JouRNAL. W. H. K. 

I am much pleased with JouRNAL and INSTITUTE, and 
why? Iam indebted to them for an increase of $18. 
per wonth on last year’s wages. B. M. E. 


I consider TREASURE TROVE one of the best children’s 
magazines published, Its tone is pure and elevated, and 
itsrange of subjects wide. It contains much useful and 
interesting information, and tends to cultivate a taste 
for the best literature. C. W. Frencu, Supt. of Schools, 

St. Joe's, Mich. 





ABOUT THE JOURNAL. 

A day or two since the author of a prominent series 
of drawing books stepped into the JourRNAL office for a 
few minutes’ chat with the editor. He had just re- 
turned from a tour through all the large cities of the 
U. 8., visiting the schools and lecturing on drawing. 
After talking over the educational prospects of the 
country, he said: “‘ Mr. Kellogg, I had no idea that the 
JOURNAL circulated so extensively as it does. I found 
it everywhere. In every school, and in almost every 
teacher’s hands It is ding a world of good, too.” 

We were glad of these cordial, appreciative words, 
which echo the sentiments of our numerous corres- 
pondents. Almost every other business letter we re- 
ceive has some words of encouragement and praise. 
Next week we propose to give some of the reasons. 
why the JouRNAL has achieved such a success. 





ABOUT ADVERTISEMENTS, 

The theatrical managers throughout the country have 
long recognized the advantages of advertising, and the 
fences and walls throughout the country testify to their 
liberal expenditures in this direction, besides the dis- 
play in the newspapers everywhere. They are fast com- 
ing to the conclusion, however, that it will pay better 
to advertise in the newspapers more extensively and 
give up the posters and window cards. A meeting of 
the managers throughout the country is soon to be call- 
ed, welearn, to take united action in this direction, 





Good, fresh advertisements are not the least interest- 
ing and valuable portions of a newspaper. Advertise- 
ments are news. They tell the readers what they want 
to know—what goods can be bought for; what they 
are sold for, and a thousand other things that they want 
to know. It is an error to suppose that only editors and 
reporters supply news worth reading. The skillful‘ad- 
vertiser fnrnishes a good share of it, andif ‘there are any 
readers who fail to look over the advertising columns 
of their paper, they miss a great deal of information 
that would prove valuable to them.—Ez.] 


“ The late Professor Sophocles, of Harvard,” says the 
N. Y. Tribune, ‘‘ was a short but finely built man, with 
bushy, snow-white hair and beard, olive complexion 
and piercing black eyes, and looked like some venerable 
Arab sheik. Reserved and shy in manner, he was yet 
full. of genial humor. Once, in the class-room, he asked 
a student ‘ What was done with the bodies of the Greeks 
who were killed at Marathon? »They were buried, 
sir.” ‘Next? ‘Why, they—they were burned.’ ‘Next? 
‘I—I don’t know, Professor.’ ‘Right. Nobody knows!’ 
He was never married, but lived alone in one of the 
college buildings, and prepared his own food, getting 
up many curious Turkish dishes, He allowed.a servant 
— —— See 


further disturbance, and the floor unswept from 
October to,June,” yi 





















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. j 5 

THE Pawan Worrpos. New York : Harper & Bro: 
thers. $1.00 

This melo-dramatic production is a very pretty defi- 
ance of the ‘‘unities” and the “‘canons,’’ and, better 
still, of those energetic ‘* canon-eers,”"—if "the expression 
may be allowed—the critics. In spite of them it has 
been, and, will be widely read, because it i isan eminently 
readable story; and this is abundant excuse for its being 
a poor hovel. It is interesting from the start, although 
the interest is mainly that of curiosity. That such 
things might have happened is ‘probable; that such 


people could ever have existed seems only’ remotely | 


possible, and the anomalous" state of affairs resulting 
from the conjunction of people with events coristitutes 
the story’s ‘chief attractien. It is a. product of quick 
observation and vigorous fancy, fot of a cultivated 
imagination, and its total effect is pleasing, rather after 
the manner of a ‘‘crazy-quilt” than of.a mosaic. The 
seemingly impossible nature of the characters lies notin 
their enormity, but their inconsistency, At first view, 
or on a superficial reading, they appear striking types 
newly portrayed—and well; but in turning the pages 
of the book we also turn over the characters, and find 
them, like the wooden toy-clowns, painted quite | a differ- 
ent color on the other side. 

Farnham seems to be a veritable muff and a first- 
class man; Temple, the gentlemanly blackguard, ‘is 
conipelled ‘‘ at the point of the —bayonet,” that is to 
say, of the author’s pen to marry alady ; Alice Beld- 
ing’ is unaccountable, but as all women are, that ‘is 
easily forgiven ; as to the “ Bread-Winners,” individu- 
ally or collectively, it is difficult to decide whether they 


are basely honorable or honorably base; and Maud |! 


Matchin, she would indeed deserve unstinted admira- 
tion, if she might only speak always for herself instead 


- of sometimes for the author. 


A deal of critical displeasure has been expressed over 
the ‘‘horrors” of the plot, but there is room fora differ 
ence of opinion as to what degree of horror lies within 
the novelist’s legitimate field. The stery indicates re- 
markable undeveloped capabilities, ,. It is, evident the 
author can write a better novel than the ‘‘Bread-Win- 
ners,” though he is not likely to write a more popular 
one. 

BUSINESS-STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. Phila- 
delphia : Cowperthwait & Co. 

There are two courses in this excellent series— Pri- 
mary and Common School. The former has really seven 
numbers, though four are called Drill Books, There 


are traced letters in blue, then partly-traced letters and | 


words. The object is to get into the child’s mind in the} 
easiest way possible the shapes und proportions of the 
letters. The child takes the pen and traces a form ; he 
absolutely makes the,letters. The plan of tracing leads 
him quickly into doing, and as soon a8 he can do, it 
leaves him to make the forms himself. Book 1 has only 
the short letters; Book 2 introduces the extended letters 
and Book 3 the capitals. The Drill Books take up the 
work where the first three leave off and give various 
exercises combining the letters. The Common-School 
Course has seven books—and the method is quite dif- 
ferent from that just detailed, It is supposed that the 
pupil at this stage may look at the elements of the let- 
ters and his attention is called to them. 

The valuable feature in this course is that it is found- 
ed.on just principles of education. The Primary Course 
does not trouble the young pupil to think of the parts 
of,an,.A, ,.‘‘ Wholes first; parts afterward.” We feel 
sure. that.any teacher who clearly comprehends the 
mode|by which a child learns to write will find these 
books exceedingly well fitted to aid his . 

There are other excellent features to which we have 
not attended—the selection.of copies, the style of en- 
graving, the paper, binding, and the suggestions. The 
various excellent features of the series have made them 
‘very popular—over a million have already been called 
for in the few menths they have been before the public. 

© THosa. ‘Dr. rset dre pur ne ‘Harper | ° 
& Bros. $7.50. lnioy Y 

- ‘This volume contains results of the —* researches 
and disco¥eries on the site of Homer’s Troy and in the 
‘Héroic Tumuli and other ‘sites, madé’in the yéar 1882. 
It also einbraces a hartative of a journey in the Troad | in 
in 1881.’ For students of Greek ‘history this record of 
researches is invaluable, as the researches themselves 
area precious inheritance. A valuable preface is ap- 
pended by Prof, A. H. Sayce, in which he says: ‘‘Hard- 
ly ten years have ‘passed since the veil of an impenetra-. 
ble night seemed tu hang over the begitinings of ‘Greek 
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history. Our evidence for the so-called heroic or pre- 
historic'period had been tried and found wanting.” 

Existing authorities’ having’ been sifted and: judged, 
and the false and uncertain swept away, the way was 
cleared for Dr. Schlieman’s discoveries of the facts, and 
the problem: which had baffled European scholars has; 
been solved by, his skill, energy and perseverance. A 
Troy, Mykenz and Orkhomenas, he has recovered a past 
which had already become but a shadowy memory in 
the age of Peisistratos, The heroes of the Niad and 
Odyssey become to the readers of this volume myn of 
flesh and blood. As Prof. Sayce well says, in view of 
what Dr. Schlieman has accomplished students are not 
likely ever to return to the ideas of ten years ago. 


Maca.'Lay. J. Cotter Morrison. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 75 cents. 

Macaulay is perhaps one of the most striking exam- 
ples in modern times of the efficacy of cultivation, in 
its deepest sense—that which begins in the parents and 
fostered by them culminates in another generation. Ma- 
caulay was indeed ‘‘well-born,” of wise, honorable, and 
tender parents, ‘and his naturally remarkable mental 
powers developed under the most judicious traiing. 
This biography ‘is one of the English Men of Letters se- 
ries. It is extremely interesting both as biography and 
and asa critical estimate of its subject personally and 
‘asa man of letters. | His style, motives,; methods are 
discussed, asito themselves and their beamng on litera- 
ture, generally. (Considerable space is, devoted to his 
theory of the way history should be written, His moral 
lincorruptibility is one of the most agreeable qualities of 
this remarkable and, the may be called, model literary 
man. The book i is in every way worthy of its place in 
the series. 


THE TOPOGRAPHER. Louis M Haupt, A.M., C.E. 
‘New York: J. M. Stoddart. $1.00. 

This is a practical and compact manual designed for 
the use of students, amateur topographers, surveyors, 
engiveers, and all persons interested in the location 
and construction of works based upon topography. It 
is illustrated with numerous engravings. The author 
has omitted’ most information readily obtained from 
ordinary sources, and thus made room for much more 
valuable matter in a condensed form. The latest im- 
‘provements in instruments are mentioned, and some 
features novel to such a work, and especially useful, are 
added. Among them a section devoted to barometic 
hypsometry, an underground contour map of the floor 
of the Mammoth coal-bed, and a plate showing what 
may be called the theoretico-practical construction of 
‘asolar transit. The recent large and growing demand 
for topographers, renders this work exceptionally valu- 
able and timely. 


A New MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Geo. E. Seymour, A.M. 
St. Louis American School-Book Company. 

This is based on the natural method, and deserves. at- 
tention as'an early comer in the large field opened to 
text-books by the spirit of the New Education. It is 
one thing to know how to do a thing, and another to be 
able to do it ; and ability comes only by practice. That 
is here given in a simple, sensible way. The concrete 
precedes the abstract throughout the book, and the 
progression is natural and logical, from the simplest 
propositions to the more involved problems that should 
be presented to the higher grammar grades, It is an 
exeellent work. 

PLANT ANALYSIS. Geo.’ G. Groff, M.D.. Lewisburgh, 
Pa.i Science & Health Publishing Co. 80 cents. 

The success attending the use of Prof. Groff’s ‘‘ Plant 
Analysis ; or, Book of Plant Descriptions,” has induced 
the publishers to extend and improve it.~ In its present 
form it,contains a complete synopsis of: botanical terms 
in ‘common use, outlines for laboratory workin botany, 
a list of subjevts suitable for botanical theses, a tabular 
view of the vegetable kingdom, careful directions on 
the ‘‘new method” of botanical instruction, an index, | painful 
and blank pages for field notes. It is complete, well | "4 
arranged, easily used by beginners, and. gives. good 
results in the class room. 

‘ANIMAL AUTOMATISM, and other Essays by Thomas 
Henry Huxley. New York : J» Fitzgerald. : 15 centa’© 

This is No, 53,0f- ; —— 
print of several Well-known essays of "Prat Baxley’s, 
viz., ‘‘ Seience and Culture ;””;‘+ Elementary Instruction 

?’ «The Border’ Territory ‘betweén Ani- 
milé ‘abit ts,” and “ The Universities, Actual and 
Ideal.” 


CHRISTIANITY —— ~ P. sy D.D., 
LL.D: . New York: —— — 
Cloth, 75 eentsss * 
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writer, and’ in these skeptical times of ours, just sue a 
teview as is here given,in short — and; paper 
lar style, wilh be eagerly read. 

READE’s Business Reaper. H. L. Reade. ‘Chicago: 
Géo. Sherwood & Co: 90 cents. 

(The dbject of this book is to give help in reading and} 
speaking ; to show the necessity for, and, give.some- , 
thing of the history of money, to name as far as a read- 
ing hook ,can,, some essential elements of honorable 
business success, and to counsel carefully, toward 
character-building. ,In accordance with this plan tle 
editor has constructed an ideal reader—one from. 
which the scholar will derive enjoyment, informa- 











]tion and education; and by which he cannot fail to’ 


profit materially, intellectually and morally. Tt ought 
to bein the hands of every young man dna woman. in 
school or out. 


How Sanpy Came To His Fortune. New York} 
National Temperance Society. 10 cents, 

This little book gives the history of a young Scotch 
lad who camé to this Country to make a fortiine. Meéet- 
ing a Christian gentleman on the voyage, he was. con-! 
vitieud that the approval of God was of far more im 
porvance than earthly riches. Making it his rule in hfe, 
to'do well: and carefully: whatever he ‘undertook, ‘to: 
waste and squander nothing, using neither tobacco nor 
liquor, he was able through his efforts to acquire, an 
education and attain success in business, 

_,  TATERARY NOTES. 

The Scribbler’s Monthly] is the name of an Bagh, 
monthly magazine, written entirely by its subscribers, 
designed. to afford,a field for practice to, beginners and 
aspirants for literary fame, 

MEMORIE AND Riwg,, Joaquin Miller, A.., pleasant 
mingling of sketches of travel, stories, and poems. In 
“‘ Notes from an Old Journal” there are given interest- 
ing bits of experience in New York City, in the Franco- 
Piussian war, at a tea-party given by the English poet 
Rossetti, etc. The stories and sketches are of Western 
life, told with the humor and pathos for which the au- 
thor is known. The ‘‘ Rhymes for the Right” are in 
fervent and vigorous vein. ‘In Memoriam” gives sonie 
recollections of mén and events which occupy a promi- 
nent place in history. 


George Cary Eggleston’s contribution to the March 
Magazine of Américan History concludes his timely es- 

says on Our Twenty-one Presidents,” the current chap 
ter treating of ‘The Last Eleven.” It is an excellent 
paper, and is accompanied by eleven good engravings. 
“The Barony .of' Nazareth,” a short and interesting 
paper by Davis Brodhead ; ‘‘ Rufus King and the duel 
between Hamilton and Burr,” by Dr. Charles R. King, 
grandson of Rufus King; Part Il. of the ‘‘ Griswold 
Family, of Connecticut,” by Professor Edward E, Salis- 
bury ; ‘The Early Settlement of Long Island,” an in- 
structive contribution from Edward Holland Nicoll; 
‘‘Brisot de Warville, his Notes on America in 1788,” 
with frontispiece ; Chapter VI. of ‘ Private Intelli- 
gence” papers, edited by Edward F. De Lancey”; Two 


Unpublished Letters of Washington”; aor Queries, 
Replies, Societiesand Book Notices, combine to make a 
fine number of this valuable periodical. 
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In a limestone quarry near Bodie, Cal., 
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Mr. P. M. Barber has used Ely’s Cream 
Balm for catarrh in his family and com- 
mendsit very highly. A lady is recover- 
ing the sense of smell,. A Tunkhannock 
lawyer, known to many of our readers, 
says he was cured of deafness.—Pittston, 
Pa., Gazette. 


ASKING a iady what he her accomplish- 
ments are is, Stat te cee ts 8 ing, harmless 
enough. in these ey it "might in 
some cases cause embarrassment to put 
the question, ‘‘ Do you paint ?” 


Rough or chapped hands can be instant 
ly cured by Pearl’s White Glycerine, Its 
lication does not hinder the immedi- 
use of a glove, as it penetrates the shin 
making it soft and pliable, It does. not 
leave a disagreeable greasy substance on 
the skim like other similar preparations. 
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“T find nothing else so efficacious as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL in the treat- 
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“Several members of my family suffered 
severely with Influenza. All were cured 
by AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL in a few 
days,”—-HENRY RUSSELL, Somerset, N. J. 
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THE QUESTION BOOK.|: 


By A. H. Craig. 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF COMMON SCHOOL STUDIES 
For Teachers and Pupils. 
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